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N. W. AYER & SON, INC. 


are organized 


to render advertising service 


IN FOREIGN MARKETS 


* 

ctur- : . 
THIS ANNOUNCEMENT is made only after a three-year period 

have of quiet and thorough preparation. 

rated For this work we have gathered a personnel specially 

tober trained and of long experience in foreign advertising. 

>fore Our representatives have visited Latin America, the Far 

. East and the principal countries that absorb the exports of 

cago the United States. We are well acquainted with advertising 

ttend conditions and media. 

ol of By establishing close contacts with foreign publishers we 
have gained intimate and first-hand information of local 
advertising requirements and practices. In exchange we have 

as 8 given them an understanding of American methods and of 

| the Ayer & Son principles and responsibility. 

par- We invite the advertising of all American manufacturers 

une seeking service and representation in the foreign field on the 

° same high plane which this house has given in the domestic 
wire field for over 60 years. 


plete The facilities of our Export Division are available not 
only to our domestic clients but to manufacturers whose 
domestic accounts are not handled by us. 


me N. W. AYER & SON, INc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit Lendon 


PAPER 
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A SIGNIFICANT 
RENEWAL RECORD 


2623 Advertisers in present edition 


A number never equalled by any other Industrial publication. 


A great majority have renewed for 


1933 edition 


Because: 


returns in 1932 have been profitable on the basis of 
direct inquiries and resulting orders—and 1933 will be 
vastly better. 

There is timely economy and profit in its enormous 
buying power use, operating continuously for 12 months 
and more, at a moderate one-insertion cost. 


A “PAID CIRCULATION” 





THOMAS’ The ONLY ONE in its field. Every copy 
REGISTER wanted, used—no waste circulation 


ues 
past Hanes ES oe 
= rast eases 





A.B.C. AUTHENTICATED 
The only Member in Its Field 
®@ Send forA.B.C.audit for full details 





Continuously consulted by executives, purchasing and other depart- 
ment managers, superintendents and all others who investigate, specify 
and order for upper class concerns representing about 50% of the 
total business buying power of the U. S. All lines, everywhere. 


4,700 pages, 9 x 12, shows all sources of supply for every article or 
kind of article (more than 70,000). Descriptive advertising of any 
product reaches the right man at the right time—influences selection 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Salesman as Best Source of Real 
Advertising Ideas 


His Outside Viewpoint Is Usually More Valuable Than Fancy English 
of Inside Copy Writer 


By Andrew M. Howe 


NE merchandising principle, 
among others, to be learned 
from these days is this: 

The salesman is often the one 
best source for the production or 
evolution of advertising ideas that 
will really sell goods. 

Strange to relate, there are even 
yet advertising men who do not 
visualize the supreme importance of 
getting into copy the sales, trade 
and consumer viewpoints. 

The salesman knows this better 
than anybody, but his knowledge 
often goes to waste. 

Sales and advertising depart- 
ments now realize as never before 
the need of working together for 
the production of volume. But they 
are traditionally supposed to be 
rivals—although nobody has ever 
been able to figure out just why. 
Hence there seems to be an inhibi- 
tion of some kind that retards in- 
telligent teamwork, regardless of 
good intentions. 

Result: Advertising copy often 
falls flat because it is written from 
the wrong viewpoint. 

_— 

We were discussing the origin of 
advertising ideas. He is a promi- 
nent publisher. He had just re- 
marked that many present-day ad- 
easy sen seem so obviously to 
have been written by copy writers 
who were more interested in 
rhetoric than retailers, who prob- 
ably knew why their audience 
should buy the product but prob- 
ably did not know the reason 


previous customers had bought it. 

“In their efforts to write reason- 
why copy,” he said, “advertising 
men frequently forget how to dig 
up ideas. They try to imagine 
themselves as that mythical typical 
consumer. They cherish the out- 
side viewpoint. They talk about the 
advertising manager and other 
members of the advertiser’s family 
as being ‘too close to the business’ 
to be able to write—or even judge 
—good advertising.” 

He reached for a copy of Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

“Here,” he said, turning to page 
71 of the September 29 issue, “is a 
thought along this line that every 
copy writer, I think, should read. 
This is Paul Hollister* outlining 
some of the sources of data and 
ideas for good advertising. He 
says: 

“‘For another source, from in- 
terviews. With whom? Not only 
the matchmaker (the advertiser ) 
himself, but with his salesmen, with 
the people who buy from his sales- 
men, with the people who sell 
matches in stores, with the people 
who buy matches at retail.’ 

“That’s where most good adver- 
tising ideas are born—on the firing 
line,” the publisher continued. 
“That's where I got them when I 
was writing copy for a phonograph 
company. One of the most resultful 


*“The Secret of Copy That Writes 
Itself,” portion of a chapter in “Careers 
in Advertising and the Jobs Behind 
Them.” 


Table of Contents on page 102 
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I Quit Running a= 
a BOARDING HOUSE... 


“How's business?” inquired a Larro salesman of an old 
Larro Feeder recently. 


“No kick to make now, lad,” replied the dairyman. 
“Awhile back one of my best cows calved andd wanted 
that calf to have every chance to be as good as her dam. 
So I raised her on Larro Calf Meal. Well, that calf woke 
me up! The really remarkable way that calf developed, 

@ thrill of satisfaction 


brought back to me the same o 
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A Convincing Advertisement for The Larrowe Milling Company, Built 
Around a Salesman’s Conversation with a Customer 


newspaper advertisements we ever 
ran was based on a conversation I 
had with one of our big retailer’s 
star salesman.” 

The then phonograph advertising 
man was making a trip alone out in 
the field as he frequently did. He 
had become pretty well acquainted 
with everyone of importance in this 
particular store. And he considered 
the men who did the actual selling 
more important, so far as he was 
concerned, than the president or the 
buyer. 

He discovered, on this trip, that 
one of the salesmen had sold six 
instruments during the last two 
weeks to six of the most prominent 
men in the city—both socially and 
in business. Ah, the advertising 
man thought, this is worth looking 
into. 

So he invited Jim, the salesman 
who had accomplished this, out to 
dinner that night. When Jim went 
home later—quite a bit later—he 
left the advertising man writing 
and rewriting an advertisement 
based on the real reasons why six 
men had bought—not the reasons 


why the advertiser thought people 
ought to buy. 

The advertisement dramatized a 
true story. The illustration was a 
scene in the living room of the 
chairman of the board of a large 
corporation. He had called a spe- 
cial meeting of the board at his 
home. After the problems at hand 
had been settled, he served refresh- 
ments and put a record on his 
phonograph, a new model. The 
guests were enthusiastic. They left, 
sharing their host’s belief that this 
was a really remarkable instru- 
ment. 

Next morning the chairman 
called the salesman from whom he 
had purchased his new-model 
phonograph. 

“Say,” he said, “I think some of 
those men might buy one too if 
you get after them. I'll give you 
their names.” 

Out of the fourteen names, Jim 
sold five. 

That was the story the advertise- 
ment told. It had a ring of sincer- 
ity. It had the freshness of today’s 
news. It was written by a man 
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Good? It Must have been!—but 


, ‘Better is the 


progressive word! 


The Providence Sunday Journal is securely 
enshrined in Rhode Island tradition. More- 
over, its circulation from March 1922 to 
1932 increased 69%. 

For while we are proud of tradition, we 
do not forget that the sons and daughters 
are not as the fathers and mothers, and that 
their favorite newspaper must keep in step. 

This Sunday we inaugurate a new tabloid 
section of fiction: two serials and four short 
stories, selected from the best available. 

An expanded Home Section devotes live 
pages to home building and planning, deco- 
rating and furnishing, Amos Parrish fash- 
ions, health and beauty, foods and cookery, 
“heart and home” interests, and children. 

A new full-size Magazine Section includes 
pages of feature articles of special interest 
to Rhode Islanders, three theatre pages, a 





book page. .. . 

eee: A more compelling newspaper for our 
iairman readers means an ever stronger medium for 
_ Se advertisers. Send for a copy! 


some of 


too if ° 
ivertise- Largest Circulation of Any Single Rhode Island Newspaper 
sincer- 
today’s CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Representatives R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
a man Boston « New York + Chicago San Francisco + Los Angeles «+ Seattle 
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who knew his audience and his 
product. He had obtained an out- 
side viewpoint from the inside. 

* * * 


When a man tells you he can 
write better copy because he is not 
familiar with your trade and your 
company; that he won't be handi- 
capped by old trade customs or 
prejudices; that he can look at 
your problems from an outsider’s 


vantage point—beware! He is 
probably alibi-ing his ignorance. 


He may merely be too indolent or 
conceited to dig into your product, 
its history, its market, its uses. 

It cannot be denied that long as- 
sociation with a company or an in- 
dustry does breed complacency. 
Worth while new ideas are re- 
jected by men who have been doing 
things in one way for too long a 
time. But the fault is not in too 
thorough a knowledge of his own 
problems, but rather in internal 
stagnation. 

The man who sits at his desk 
day after day, month after month, 
or year after year without seeing 
anyone but his immediate associates 
is sure to become narrow-minded, 
no matter what his position. A 
sedentary life for an advertising 
man means weak copy. He may 
write well enough, but the chances 
are he will not sell so many radios 
or garters. 

When the trade reads an adver- 
tisement and exclaims “boloney,” 
the chances are somebody wrote it 
without knowing what was going 
on in dealers’ stores and in con- 
sumers’ homes. 

* * * 

A certain adv ertising agency had 
been turning out “beautiful” ad- 
vertising for a drug product. The 
copy writer knew his stuff. But 
somehow it didn’t ring the bell 
with the advertiser. 

The advertising manager ex- 
plained carefully to the agency ac- 
count executive just what he 
wanted in the 1932 campaign. The 
latter took notes, went back to his 
office and called in the copy chief 
and the art director. 

“T see,” each one said after the 


executive had explained what was 
wanted. 

Then the copy chief told his best 
copy writer what was wanted and 
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the art director then told an artist. 
A week or so later the new cam- 
paign was dramatically unveiled. 
The advertising manager ran his 
fingers through his hair and sighed. 
Once more he explained. He told 
about conversations he had had 
with his own salesmen and dis- 
tributors’ men; he illustrated his 
main points with actual incidents 
that he had observed in dealers’ 
stores. 
“Oh, I see now what you have in 
mind,” said the account executive. 
Once more he carried the adver- 
tiser’s advertising problems back to 
the shop. The copy chief and art 
director were called into a confer- 
ence. The copy writer and artist 
tried again. 


Still Something 
Wrong 


Another campaign was submitted 
which the agency man modestly ad- 
mitted was a wow. It was attrac- 
tive. The layouts were perfectly 
composed. The copy “flowed like 
a brook.” But there was something 
wrong. The advertising manager 
knew it but couldn't explain. 

“No, no, no,” he cried, exasper- 
ated. “You don’t seem to get it. | 
can just imagine what Bill Wil- 
liams, the best salesman of our 
Denver distributor, would say if 
we ran that. He first gave me the 
idea that I’ve been trying to get 
over to you and several other dis- 
tributors’ men and dealers’ helped 
crystallize it in my mind. 

“Come back tomorrow and I'll 
show you what I’ve got in mind.” 

That night he sat up and wrote 
the whole campaign. It had to be 
polished and changed a bit, but not 
much. He knew, from the inside- 
outside what kind of advertising 
was needed this year. 

The copy writer, on the other 
hand, had been told, third hand, 
what was wanted. He didn’t know 

Bill Williams. He didn’t know the 
troubles certain dealers in Wayne 
County had had with competitive 
products. He was a writer. He 
didn’t split infinitives like that 
crude advertising manager. 

3ut the advertising manager’s 
copy was good copy. It was writ- 
ten by a man who knew his prod- 
(Continued on page 87) 
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The BIG SIX 


Point Way to Results 


URING the first nine months of 
1932, advertisers used four million 

more lines of space in The Milwaukee 
Journal than in the second paper. Here’s 
the record of the “big six” for the period— 





* Second 
JOURNAL Paper 
General 2,058,228 914,884 
Retail 5,294,259 2,726,004 
Classified 1,293,836 727,897 


Department Store 2,610,837 1,014,458 
Food & Groceries 896,330 377,017 
Total Lines 8,646,323 4,368,785 


¥% Does not include Linage in American Weekly 


The Journal sells Milwaukee most 
effectively and most economically— 
because its circulation is 100% “home- 
read”, built steadily on reader interest 
alone and concentrated in the trade area. 


MILWAUKEE J “oe 
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When the sun 


shines again 


who'll be in the shade? 


OMETIME the dark clouds of depression will roll 

past. Sometime men will go back to work, houses 
will be built, merchandise will be bought, bills will 
be paid. 

Sometime the sun will shine again. And when it 
does, who will be left in the shade? 

New leaders are already arising in America. Some 
of the men who held the reins before 1929 are let- 
ting their leadership go by default. 

Whoever said “eternal vigilance is the price of suc- 
cess” knew that eternity must encompass bad times 
as well as good. 

There are businesses which are actually prosper- 
ing today. Some of them are better off than they were 
in the so-called boom days. 

Tomorrow they will be ready to step into the lime- 
light. Tomorrow America will pay homage to new 
leaders — leaders who have accepted today’s chal- 
lenge, who have worked and schemed to forge ahead 
while others were content to wait for the storm to 
blow over or, at most, raise a protective umbrella. 


Right in our own agency we have a number of 
clients who are not familiar with the smell of red ink. 
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They haven’t waited for the sun to shine in order to 
make hay. They haven’t marked time. Instead, they 
have fought every inch of the hard road since 1929. 
And they have been rewarded. 


Their volume of business and their earnings have 
increased during the last three years. They are in 
widely diversified lines: such things as drug store 
products, grocery products, hotels, farm commodi- 
ties, among others. 

Luck? Hardly, when in almost every case the in- 
dustries they represent, as a whole, show losses. 


Magic? Perhaps. ..if there is magic in the aggres- 
sive sales policies and sound advertising which have 
assured these concerns their place in the sun when 
the clouds roll by. 

The kind of advertising these new leaders have 
used to make money during the thrifty "Thirties is 
the kind of advertising that will show results under 
any conditions. 

The ground they have gained during depression 
will not be lost when buying habits loosen up again. 


iN 
hs 


RUTHRAUFF & BRYAN, INC. 
Advertising 


New York: 405 Lexington Avenue 
Chicago: 360 N. Michigan Ave. St. Louis: 812 Olive St, 





A Salesman’s Tonic 





This New Product Helped Revive Canvassing Morale 


URING the last few years 

many a salesman has _ been 
licked as the cumulative result of 
many disheartening contacts. He 
has gotten beyond the point of cold 
turkey canvassing, which 
in many lines must be re- 
lied upon for a sizable pro- 
portion of sales volume. 

A new product made to 
order for a compact, fully 
identified market consisting 
entirely of old customers, 
has been the instrument 
wherewith the Hurley 
Machine Company has 
made substantial progress 
toward getting its dealers’ 
salesmen back into selling 
stride. The attention of the 
entire distributing organi- 
zation has been focused on 
following up the “red 
hot” leads that the exis- ¢# 
tence of this product cre- 


ates. A highly satisfactory 
volume of orders has re- 
sulted. 


The new product is one 
of those things which, ac- 
cording to Gordon Taylor, 
advertising manager, prob- 
ably wouldn’t have been 
thought of if there hadn't 
been a depression. 

Over a period of several 
years the company has sold 
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about 125,000 units of a 
Thor washing machine 
model which has an attachment 
ironer that operates from the 


wringer post. In digging about for 
types of merchandise with which to 
create new channels of sales vol- 
ume, the idea was conceived of a 
portable stand for the attachment 
ironer. Mounted on this, the at- 
tachment acquires all the utility of 
a regular portable ironer. 

The new development was in- 
terpreted to the selling organiza- 
tion as an opportunity to ring 
125,000 doorbells with a magnificent 
chance of making a sale. All 


prospects are known, because the 
dealer has a record of the pur- 
chasers of the original units. Each 








is acquainted with Thor merchan- 
dise. The new unit, for a relatively 
small investment, fulfils a desire 
that already exists. 

Announcement of the new prod- 


The Thor Attachment Ironer is lifted off the washer 
and the wringer ix put on to stay. 


The Troner iv tached to the Thor Conversion Unit 
with only three screws —no extra parts. 





A Page from the Folder Included in Salesmen’s 


Pocket Kit 


uct, together with a plan for 
selling it, was made by a broadside 
mailed to the trade. This described 
the new product and enclosed a 
sample of a unique pocket selling 
kit. The latter consists of an illus- 
trated folder which, by means of 
photographs, supplemented with 
brief copy, demonstrates the nature 
and use of the conversion unit. 
This makes it unnecessary for the 
salesman to carry a sample. 

Also incorporated in the broad- 
side was an offer of two series of 
double postcards to be mailed to 
the dealer’s list of prospects. These 
were supplied free with the dealer’s 
imprint and, where desired, the 
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THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER and TRIBUNE 


230,221 Daily A. B.C. 208,243 Sunday 


A survey just completed shows 
that in Iowa today 96,000 able-to- 
buy families state that their 
next major household appliance 
purchase will be an electric 
refrigerator. 


In Des Moines one hundred per 
cent of these prospects subscribe 
to The Register and Tribune. 


But outside Des Moines seventy 
per cent are regular subscribers. 
That’s coverage! 











In New York talk to I. A. Klein, 50 East 42nd Street; 
in Chicago to Guy S. Osborn, 360 N. Michigan; in 
Detroit to Jos. R. Scolaro, General Motors Building, 
and in St. Louis to C. A. Cour, Globe-Democrat Bldg. 


“THE DES MOINES REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
IS THE BACKBONE OF MOST SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS IN IOWA” 


Also operating Radio Seasione KSO, Des Moines; KWCR, Cedar 
Rapids (both on N. B. C. Blue network), and WIAS, Ottumwa. 


= 
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company itself would mail them to 
the list supplied by the dealer. 
Whenever possible the company 
supplemented these lists with 
whatever names of purchasers it 
had in its own files. The cards de- 
scribed the new product briefly and 
provided a return postcard for the 


— 
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prospect to send back indicating 
interest in a call. 

In addition to opening new sales 
possibilities and furnishing moral 
encouragement for salesmen, this 
new product campaign has been 
productive, through the contacts 
made, of leads for other products. 


Every Employee Still a Sales Getter 


O successful was the employees’ 

sales campaign of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, 
that the company has made perma- 
nent its plan of enlisting the 
co-operation of every employee in 
promoting the sale of its household 
electrical products. 

The initial campaign, conducted 
during May and June, was de- 
scribed in detail in the July 14 
issue of Printers’ Ink. During 


_ 


Condossis Account to Dorland 

The Condossis Tobacco Corporation, 
New York, has appointed Dorland In- 
ternational, Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used for Count, Prince 
and King Condossis cigarettes. A cam- 
paign throughout New England will 
feature a Christmas package. 

Christy Cosmetics, Inc., New York, 
has appointed Dorland to direct its ad- 
vertising. Eastern newspapers will fea- 
ture a new lipstick sampler. 

Libaire & Company, brokers, and the 
Iodobor Corporation, both of New York, 
have also placed their accounts with 
Dorland. 


Jocelyn Now Lavin Copy 
™a. © 
Chief 
H. Glen Jocelyn, formerly an account 
executive with The Geyer Company, 
New York, and at one time assistant 
copy chief of Dorrance, Sullivan & Com- 
pany, of that city, has been appointed 
copy chief of Lavin & Company, Boston 
advertising agency. 


Appoints Richardson, Alley & 
Richards 


W. A. Taylor & Company, New York, 
importers of Martini and Rossi Vermouth 
and other non-alcoholic products, have an- 
pointed the Richardson, Alley & Richards 
Company, of that city, to direct their ad- 
vertising account. 


Ballard Flour to Ayer 
The Ballard & Ballard Company, 
Louisville, manufacturer of flour, has 
appointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. 


these two months 35,000 employees 
referred the dealer organization to 
68,260 prospective buyers, resulting 
in 58,045 sales aggregating nearly 
$3,000,000. 

The plan has been adopted 
permanently to keep alive the in- 
tensive selling spirit aroused dur- 
ing the spring campaign. Em- 
ployees will continue to find and 
interest prospective buyers. Actual 
sales will be made by dealers. 


+ 
Brisacher Elects Van Norden 


and Danziger Vice-Presidents 


Nathan Danziger, recently director of 
marketing of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, has joined Emil Brisacher & 
Staff, advertising agency of that city, 
as vice-president. He was formerly sales 
promotion manager of the Langendorf 
United Bakeries and, at one time, was 
merchandising chief of the San Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin. Robert T. Van 
Norden, for eleven years a member of 
the San Francisco staff of Brisacher, 
has been elected vice-president. 


Dri-Brite Makes Fall Drive 


The Miracul Wax Company, St. Louis, 
informs its dealers of the details of a 
campaign to give incentive to fall pur- 
chases of its Bre Brite liquid wax. Dur- 
ing the height of the wax- ‘buying season, 
twenty-five newspapers in twenty-one 
cities will be used. This will be in addi- 
tion to space in six magazines and four 
publications reaching schools, hospitals 
and the office building field. 


Munn with Fletcher & Ellis 
Arthur Munn, formerly art director of 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., and for six 
ears a partner and art director of 
foung & Rubicam, Inc., has joined 
Fletcher & Ellis, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, as art director. 


r ° ° 
New Automobile Advertiser 
The Continental Motors Corporation, 

Detroit, manufacturer of Red _ Seal 

motors, will produce a new line of motor 

cars for passenger use. Grace & Holli- 
day, Detroit advertising agency, will 
direct the advertising of the new cars. 
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ADVERTISE 
WHERE, THEY are 























Special low railroad excursion 
rates this winter will broaden 
Florida’s tourist appeal and in- 
crease tourist population. 


So, for the next six months, 
Florida will be a concentration 
point for purchasing power that 
has evacuated the fields you are 
now bombarding with sales ap- 
peals. 


This pleasure-bent market 
~ never stops buying. But its buy- 
ing is influenced by advertising 
where its buyers are, not where 
they were. 





Fortunately, Florida’s Fore- 
most Newspaper provides a 
flexible statewide medium to 
keep your advertising message 
before these buyers anywhere in 
Florida. To keep up with your 
shifting winter market, add The 
Florida Times-Union to all win- 
ter schedules. 








Che Florida Cimes -Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 











Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York .... Chicago ... . Los Angeles . .. . San Francisco 
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DETROIT 
New Center Bid 


PHILADELPHIA 
Record Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Palmolive Building 
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EVENING CIRCULATION 
esentati'iceEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
Park EW YORK 
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Theres No Place Like 


“If we turn our eyes away from brood- 
ing factories, stores and office buildings 
to the 30,000,000 homes of the nation, 
we shall find the answer to some of our 
problems ‘right in our own backyards.” 
America has traveled a curious circle 
away from home and back again during 
a single generation.” 


HENRY T. EWALD 
President, Campbell-Ewald Co. 


Mr. Ewald is right! Today more than at anytime in the 
last decade the home is again the center of all things. It is 
there that purchases are again debated and there that the 
family meets in plenary session to discuss ways and means. 
That is why The Detroit News—Detroit’s home owned 
home newspaper—is so important a factor in selling Detroit. 
Having the largest circulation of any Detroit newspaper it 
has also the largest home delivered circulation, 76% of its 
city distribution being delivered by exclusive News carriers. 
The News goes home among the people with buying power, 
reaching more of the income groups from $2,000 per year 
and up than any other Detroit newspaper. To sell Detroit 
at a low cost concentrate in The News. It, alone, can give 
you adequate coverage of America’s fourth market—a fact 
substantiated by its rank in advertising, having for 18 
consecutive years heen among the first four newspapers in 
America. 


The Detroit News 


New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. J. E. LUTZ 
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Getting Professional Men to 
Recommend Your Product 


A Study of the Different Approaches Used by Advertisers in Their 
Efforts to Get Professional Approval 


By C. B. 


HYSICIANS and dentists have 

many and intimate contacts with 
the public. Their recommendation 
of a product carries great weight 
with most consumers. In fact, 
there are several examples of busi- 
nesses which owe much of their 
success to professional endorse- 
ment, 

Because of this, during the last 
decade or two, professional men 
have been deluged with an ever-in- 
creasing flood of propaganda, sam- 
ples, advertising, and so forth. They 
have received many unctuous pats 
from Pecksniffan manufacturers 
of unethical products as well as 
the hearty co-operation of manu- 
facturers of products of the high- 
est ethical standing. 

methods can an advertiser 
of a product of general use em- 
ploy to gain professional recom- 
mendation? (It is well to make 
clear that this article does not deal 
with products of strictly profes- 
sional use but rather with foods, 
dentifrices, mouth washes or any 
items of diet and health which are 
used daily without prescription by 
large numbers of people.) 

In the first place, in dealing 
with this professional market there 
are two great bodies of manufac- 
turers who must pretty definitely 
rule themselves out from any con- 
sideration. The first are those 
makers of antiseptics which aren’t 
antiseptics, of foods which are 
fakes, of any products which claim 
to do a lot of things that they 
won't do. 

Not Much Chance for 
Unethical Advertisers 


The second class of manufac- 
turers is made up of those who 
make flamboyant and unethical 
‘laims in their consumer advertis- 
ing. Professional men do study 


Larrabee 


consumer advertising. Therefore, 
the dentifrice manufacturer who 
claims that his particular product 
will cure everything from advanced 
pyorrhea to fallen arches when he 
is talking to consumers is handi- 
capped pretty badly even if he uses 
the most conservative and ethical 
copy when he addresses profes- 
sional men in their own publica- 
tions. 


Even Specialists 
Disagree 


On the other hand, there remains 
the one rather astounding fact that 
the average professional man, par- 
ticularly if he is not a specialist, is 
not in a position to know definitely 
a great deal about the claims of 
many manufacturers who adver- 
tise health products to consumers. 
As a matter of fact, even special- 
ists themselves disagree about some 
of the basic facts of dentifrices, 
diet, etc. 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Dental As- 
sociation during the last several 
years have attempted to do for 
physicians and dentists as a whole 
what the individual cannot do for 
himself. They have set up spe- 
cialized laboratory groups to study 
the merits and claims of various 
products and then have endeav- 
ored to set their seals of acceptance 
upon those which will perform all 
that the advertiser claims they 
will. The list of accepted prod- 
ucts, however, to date is compara- 
tively small and there are still 
many excellent products which do 
not bear the magic seals. 

Assuming that the advertiser has 
an ethical product, which will ac- 
complish all that is claimed it will, 
what ways and means has he at 
his disposal to capture the pro- 
fessional market? 
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The first and most direct method, 
of course, is advertising directly to 
the professional man in his own 
journals. More than eveg before 
the physician or the dentist is a 
reader of professional literature. 
In spite of the thousands who are 
content to let their medical educa- 
tion stop as soon as they hang out 
a shingle, there are many more 
thousands. who are keen students 
of the latest developments in their 
profession. For this reason they 
feel it necessary to read their spe- 
cialized magazines which, after all, 
are the professional “business” 
papers. 

In advertising to the professional 
man, the manufacturer should bear 
in mind that his audience is just as 
receptive to all of the devices 
which make effective advertising 
as is the average consumer. That 
most manufacturers realize this is 
indicated by the high technical 
quality of the advertising addressed 
to professional men. 

Next comes the question: “Just 
how technical should an advertiser 
be in telling his message to phy- 
sicians and dentists?” This cannot 
be answered definitely because 
there is even today much disagree- 
ment on the part of many of the 
advertisers working in this field. 

In the announcement of a new 
discovery which has a number of 
technical aspects, the advertiser 
can be just as technical as he 
wishes. As for the general run of 
his advertising, perhaps too great 
an emphasis on the technical phases 
of his product may be a handicap. 
Of course, this does not refer to 
the use of many phrases which are 
the stock in trade of the physician 
or dentist which would not be 
understood by the average layman. 


Copy Can Be as 
Technical as a Lecture 


The general consensus of opin- 
ion seems to be that advertising 
addressed to professional men can 
be just as technical as the lecture 
a physician or dentist might de- 


liver at a clinic. Anyone who has 
ever heard a good doctor addressing 
a society of physicians will observe 
how cleverly the lecturer uses 
medical terms of common knowl- 
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edge without explanation and how 
skilfully he defines any terms 
which he thinks will not be gen- 
erally understood by his audience. 

On the other hand, it is entirely 
possible to prepare an effective ad- 
vertisement without the use of 
technical phraseology. Better far 
to use simple, direct language.than 
to labor to get a technical atmos- 
phere in the advertising. 

A second direct method of reach- 
ing the professional audience is by 
mail. This effort divides itself 
definitely into two fields, letters 
and pamphlets. 


Letters Fall into 
Two Types 


The letters, in turn, may be of 
two types. First, there is the 
straight sales letter. This has 
much the same flavor as the ad- 
vertisement in the professional 
journal and may be used to 
announce a new discovery, to an- 
nounce some improvement in the 
product, or as a general good-will 
builder. 

The second type of letter is that 
used to accompany a pamphlet or 
a sample. Recently, a manufac- 
turer of a well-known food prod- 
uct brought out a dentifrice. Let- 
ters were sent to thousands of 
dentists telling about the new prod- 
uct, announcing that a sample was 
being sent, asking for the opinions 
of the dentists. This is fairly 
typical of a certain type of letter 
which is received in large numbers 
by both dentists and physicians. 

In dealing with letters, about the 
same rules hold good as do in deal- 
ing with the professional adver- 
tising. Letters should be just as 
technical as the subject warrants 
and at the same time should be 
built along the lines that have 
proved effective in the preparation 
of sales letters to other types of 
outlets. 

Here is a letter sent out by the 
home service department of the 
Carnation Company to physicians : 

“Of more than ordinary interest 
is the article by Oscar Reiss which 
appeared in the March, 1932, issue 
of Archives of Pediatrics. Though 
you have probably seen this article 
we are taking the liberty of en- 
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closing a reprint which you might 
find useful for filing. 

“The pediatrician will naturally 
be primarily concerned with the 
clinical results reported in this 
paper, but there is another point 
touched upon by Dr. Reiss which 
seems worthy of special notice in 
this period of economic strain. 

“On page 172, Dr. Reiss com- 
ments : 

“ ‘We effected a saving of 35 per 
cent in our milk bill.’ In his sum- 
mary, he again referred to this 
‘Great economy.’ Economy is cer- 
tainly an important added recom- 
mendation for Evaporated Milk as 
a food for infants. 

“Carnation Milk offers economy 
coupled with quality. The Carna- 
tion Company exercises _ strict 
supervision of raw-milk sources, 
maintaining a staff representative 
at each evaporated plant to inspect 
herds, dairy equipment and milk 
handling methods. The milk is 
scientifically processed; it is con- 
trolled uniformly to use as an ad- 
vantage in the preparation of heat 
formulas. 

“We are always glad to send 
pediatricians an initial supply of 
Carnation Milk. If you have not 
taken advantage of similar offers 
made in the past, we invite you to 
fill out and mail the enclosed post- 
card. The milk will be forwarded 
promptly, prepaid.” 

question of what kind of 
pamphlets to send the doctor is 
one of the most unsettled of all 
those dealing with the professional 
market. These pamphlets cover a 
wide range of subjects. 


Squibb Uses 
a Magazine 


For instance, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons send the dentists from time 
to time a copy of a magazine, 
“Squibb Memoranda.” This has 
technical articles of a general na- 
ture, specific articles dealing with 
Squibb products, even an occa- 
sional historical article where it is 
felt that the dentist will be inter- 
ested in some historical phases of 
the profession. In the preparation 
of this material the company is 
always careful to keep discussions 
on a highly ethical plane. 
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The Carhation company sends 
out occasional pamphlets in which 
it reprints papers delivered by 
well-known doctors on phases of 
infant feeding. 

A dentifrice manufacturer, whose 
product was frowned upon by 
dentists because of its supposedly 
badly abrasive effects, recently sent 
out several pamphlets, signed by 
eminent physicians, dealing with 
the abrasive qualities of the in- 
gredients of the product but not 
dealing with the product itself. 


Fighting a Whispering 
Campaign 


The company was very careful 
to give no idea that these phy- 
sicians were endorsing the product 
by name because that would be 
unethical on the part of the phy- 
sicians and would immediately raise 
a question of their standing in the 
mind of anybody who received a 
paper. It did, however, send out 
the pamphlets with accompanying 
messages pointing out that the 
product contained the ingredients 
discussed and, therefore, was not 
highly abrasive. This, perhaps, is 
an unusual instance in that the 
company was very definitely fight- 
ing a whispering campaign among 
the profession. 

The main criticism leveled 
against pamphlets by dentists and 
physicians with whom I have 
talked is that frequently the ad- 
vertiser bothers them with some- 
thing that is not of particular 
interest. A _ pediatrician, for in- 
stance, told me that he received 
many pamphlets from advertisers 
which do not at all deal with the 
branch of the profession in which 
he specializes. He feels that it 
would be better if these advertisers 
would endeavor to break down 
their lists so that specialists get 
only material dealing with their 
particular subjects. 

A nationally known dentist told 
me that he has two objections to 
some of the pamphlets he receives. 
His first objection is that occasion- 
ally he gets a reprint of a paper 
by somebody who has no particular 
standing in the profession. He 
admits that perhaps such a paper 
may be of interest to a number of 
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dentists who do not know the 
author of the paper but that as 
things are today advertisers should 
be careful to send out, if possible, 
material written by nationally 
known men. 

The same, he feels, applies to 
the findings of laboratories. He 
suggests that if an advertiser is 
to use technical data from a lab- 
oratory, he should have the work 
done by a body which is nationally 
known and of unimpeachable ethics. 

His second objection to some of 
the material that he receives is that 
it is badly prepared in the sense 
that it is poorly printed and diffi- 
cult to read. He points out that 
the most successful dental journals 
today have made long strides in 
the matter of using pictures, leg- 
ible type, etc., and that the old idea 
that a professional paper must 
look uninteresting has pretty well 
evaporated. 

The third method of reaching 
the professional man is by personal 
calls. This must be restricted 
largely to metropolitan areas (ex- 
cept for companies selling profes- 
sional products) and for most 
companies with products of gen- 
eral consumption, can be engaged 
in only for a limited time. This 
is a highly specialized type of 
work and can be very effective in 
reaching key professional men who 
have a strong standing in the com- 
munity and whose word would 
carry not only with their patients 
but also with their colleagues. 


Sampling a 
Favorite Method 

Sampling has for years been a 
favored method of reaching the 
professional audience. No dentist 
or physician need to be without 
samples of almost any product 
which impinges directly or in- 
directly onto his field. The aver- 
age dentist is flooded with sam- 
ples of dentifrices, mouth washes, 
sedatives, etc. 

There seems to be a general ten- 
dency today, however, not to send 
out this material without a definite 
request. The exception to this 
rule of course, is when a product 
is being introduced for the first 
time to the market. 
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Usually every facility is given 
to the professional man if he 
wishes to get samples. Coupons, 
return cards, etc., are at his dis- 
posal. 

Samples vary in size all the way 
from full-sized packages for the 
professional man’s own use down 
to miniature packages for distri- 
bution among patients. 

Another method of reaching 
professional men is through the 
meetings of associations. These 
are in the nature of trade shows 
and some companies, particularly 
those selling professional equip- 
ment, make rather an elaborate 
thing of this type of effort. There 
seems to be quite a difference of 
opinion among manufacturers as 
to its value for consumer mer- 
chandise with a feeling on the part 
of the leaders that unless the com- 
pany makes professional equip- 
ment, along with its consumer 
products, it is not wise to make 
too heavy an investment in this 
type of work. 

There is one final caution which 
should be observed by any adver- 
tiser trying to win professional en- 
dorsement. Never carry on any 
type of advertising activity which 
gives the professional man the im- 
pression that you are encouraging 
self-medication. Food companies, 
in particular, are exceedingly care- 
ful not to give out sample diets, 
etc., so long as they are expecting 
the backing of the professional 
man. 

There is one other observation 
which is not in the nature of a 
caution and which should be ob- 
served. “Go to your dentist twice 
a year” may be excellent advice to 
pass out in general advertising, 
but just giving the professional 
man a pat on the back does not 
mean that he is going to recom- 
mend a product in which he be- 
lieves. The advertiser who fondly 
believes that this kind of effort is 
all that is necessary is going to be 
sadly disappointed when he ex- 
amines results. 

If he wishes to win professional 
endorsement, if he believes that it 
is worth while, he should put in 
direct specialized effort on the pro- 
fessional man. 
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“I see where True Story averaged 1,944,000 net paid for the 
firet three months at the new price!” 


“Yes, and 85% was sold over the newsstand. Makes a nice 
check on reader interest and purchasing power.” 











These days True Story’s newsstand circulation is more 
important than ever to advertisers. This newsstand cir- 
culation not only affords an assurance of purchasing 
power, but equally important, an assurance of willing- 
ness to spend. . . . Over 85% of True Story’s total circula- 
tion is sold over the newsstand at 15c a copy. 


Net paid for the third quarter is 1,944,607. (Final 
figures for July and August—conservative esti- 
mate for September.) Of this 1,668,637 is news- 
stand — 195,274 subscription — 80,696 boy sale. 


. 
TRUE STORY HAS THE LARGEST NEWSSTAND SALE OF 


ANY MAGAZINE. EACH MONTH THIS NEWSSTAND SALE 
RECHECKS BUYING POWER AND READER INTEREST 
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Based on Numbers 


Large Enough for an 
Insurance Actuary .... THIS IS HQ 








National Geographic . . 
COSMOPOLITAN .... 
Good Housekeeping 
Literary Digest 

Better Homes & Gardens Life 
Saturday Evening Post . 
Ladies’ Home Journal. . e 
Delineator 
American This ranking is based on} 
McCall's basic factors, dealing wi So 
Liberty the net worth, commodi s 
Woman's Home Comp. . ownership, buying hobig 1°" 
Collier's and buying activities, ¢ facto 
Pictorial Review 123,197 families inte It | 
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This Colossal study— —the 
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—Staggering in SCOPE... scores of searchingly pertinent that 
questions covering many business angles. publi 


—Unrivalled in SIZE . . . reports now in on 123,197 homes head ¢ 


—Scrupulously UNBIASED . . . initiated, conducted, paid for 

by R. L. Polk & Company—6z year old directory publishers 
— goes further, digs deeper, comes up with more cold facts than any 
other survey ever attempted. 
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FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS IN 


E LIVES OF 123,197 FAMILIES 


NK THE 15 LEADING MAGAZINES 
© 


Life insurance actuaries—noted for their ability to 
measure decimals with sharply pointed pencils—cast 
out error, figure expectancies, and base rates on an ex- 
perience of a hundred thousand cases. 





So this result of 123,197 unbiased personal interviews 
with housewives, expressed in terms of 24 fundamental 
factors, is marked with actuarial accuracy. 


It brings to your today’s consideration of advertising 


values, an opinion and a conviction keyed to 1932 con- 
ditions—based on current information. 


Backing up the 24 fundamental factors is a vast store 
of detailed information—all headed in one direction— 
toward rhe only people worth their salt to an advertiser 
—the people who are able to buy and willing to spend— 
who kept their jobs and kept on buying. 


More than a million and a half families, answering 
that description, read COSMOPOLITAN—‘‘the best 
publication—in fiction, fact and illustration’’—and 
head and shoulders above its competition in advertising value. 
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57th St. at 8th Ave., New York 
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Frank Campaign Opens Crowded 
Field for New Product 


And Sales of Other Items in the Line Were Stimulated 


O launch a new product and 

find a definite tangible reason 
for its introduction, a reason that 
will arrest attention in a market 
already saturated with “New,” 
“Sensational” and like adjectives, 
is a problem that requires 


lieves anything said about them. 
—_ here is not one entirely 
satisfactory lining on the market 
today, and every engineer, jobber, 
dealers and consumer knows it.” 

A strong statement, with which, 





plenty of study. 

The Keasbey & Mattison 
Company had been engaged 
in research and test on a 
new, woven, highly com- 
pressed brake-lining for 
more than a year. Finally 
the time came when it was 
adjudged ready for intro- 
duction to the trade. 

The name had to be easy 
to remember, difficult to 
mispronounce, and distinc- 
tive. “Texmo” was finally 
adopted, this being some- 
what descriptive of the 
texture, short and easily 
understood on the tele- 
phone. 

Brake-lining of a woven 
nature has always been put 
up in branded rolls. It was 
decided to go a step 
farther with Texmo and 
box it in an attractive, 
strong box so that rolls 





KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY... Ambler, Penne. | 
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could be reshipped by job- 
bers. 

Now for the sales angle 
that was different. It was 
frankly admitted that the company 
and its competitors had failed in 
the past to furnish a cure-all for 
brake troubles. The first paragraph 
of the first advertisement was 
the keynote of the campaign—a 
“blind” advertisement in a pre- 
ferred position which the company 
had used for some time in a jobber 
paper. It was stated: 

“The automotive trade has had 
just about enough ‘brake-lining 
ballyhoo.’ It has been sold linings 
of all types and kinds, at widely 
varying prices, to cure all the ills 
of brake operation. It has been told 
and re-told the superlative merits 
of brake-linings until no one be- 


One of the Advertisements Run by Keasbey & 
Mattison in Jobber and Dealer Papers 


of course, competitors disagreed, 
and which caused much comment. 
The object was to get the lining 
talked about. 

_ Succeeding advertisements _ in 
jobber and dealer papers were 
headlined: “Keasbey & Mattison 
offers the trade the way out of the 
brake-lining jungle,” followed by 
“What has happened to all the ‘no 
speeding’ signs?” 

Each advertisement, after de- 
veloping the reason for the new 
lining and the changing conditions 
due to higher speeds and free- 
wheeling, then gave the major 
sales points of Texmo’s superior- 
ity. The future schedule, based on 
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excellent plant photographs, will 
point out ene by one the reasons 
why this lining excels. They will 
combine the product itself with 
what that product has done on im- 
partial test. 

For example, in September the 
headline was “A 25, mile taxi 
ride that began in the pit of a 
mine.” This carried an endorse- 
ment by a taxicab company show- 
ing that five cabs had traveled over 
25,000 miles on the lining without 
trouble, and also developed the 
first reason-why—control of the 
asbestos fibre from the company’s 
own mines. 

After the first “teaser” adver- 
tisement appeared, [“Why not be 
frank about brake-lining?”] part 
of which was quoted above, boxes 
were ready, labels and tags pre- 
pared, and a sales kit furnished 
the salesmen including copies of en- 
dorsement letters and tests, tech- 
nical data, samples, catalog sheets 
and dealer helps. 

The direct mail started, just 
prior to the trade announcement 
over the company’s name. 

First, an imitation telegram, en- 
larged, was sent to the jobber list, 
present and prospective, warning 
them to be on the outlook for 


+ 


Copper & Brass Group Plan 
New Campaign 


The Copper & Brass Research Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting held last 
} so at New York, voted an appropria- 

1 for an advertising campaign which 
vil begin in January, 

L. Agassiz, chairman of the board 
ot ‘the Calumet & Hecla Consolidated 

Copper Company, Boston, was re-elected 
president. ice-presidents are: F. S. 
Chase, Chase Brass Copper Co.; 
Louis S. Cates, Phelps Dodge Corp.; 
H. Donn Keresey, Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co., od Dallas, Revere 
Cop oper & Brass, Inc. 

. T. Ulrich, Kennecott Copper Corp., 
was elected treasurer. Foster Bain, 
managing director; William A. Willis, 
manager, and Bertram B. Caddle, secre- 
tary, were all re-elected. 


M. S. Cagan with Los Angeles 
Agency 

_ Maxwell S. Cagan, formerly advertis- 

ing and sales promotion manager of the 


Accurate Parts Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, has joined the General Adver- 


tising Agency, Inc., Los Angeles, as an 


account executive. 
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Texmo, and ask for information. A 
few days later a letter went to the 
same list with catalog sheets show- 
ing prices and discounts. 

A week later another letter en- 
closing copies of endorsements was 
sent to the jobbers. The fourth 
mailing was an enlarged advertise- 
ment which could be used for win- 
dow display. 

This campaign was put on at a 
minimum of expense, a compara- 
tively small schedule of publica- 
tions being used, and direct-mail 
cost being kept down. Only one of 
the mailings was first class. The 
pseudo-telegram pulled the most in- 
quiries. 

The result of the campaign was 
a quick introduction of this new 
lining in a market already over- 
crowded. Factory stocks, which 
had been kept low, were hastily 
built up to meet the demand, and 
Texmo has already an acknowl- 
edged place in the trade. It was also 
interesting to note that the com- 
pany’s other brake-linings, includ- 
ing a less expensive woven and a 
semi-moulded, stepped up. This was 
partly seasonal, of course, but it 
showed that pushing a new line to 
the exclusion of others did not 
kill the sales of other types. 


+ 


T. H. Reese, Jr., Has Own 


Business 

Thomas H. Reese, Jr., for three years 
vice-president of Littlehale, Burnham, 
Rossiter, Inc., New York, has established 
his own advertising business, under the 
name of Thomas Reese & Company. 
sag are at 444 Madison Avenue, New 

ork. 

Craig Bowman, formerly with the 
Husband & Thomas Com any, Inc., is 
vice-president. J. Bruce orford, for- 
merly with the Wall Street Journal, is 
secretary. William J. Shetteline, pre- 
viously with the H. E. Lesan Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., is art director. 

Elizabeth Gordon, formerly with the 
New York American, is in charge of 
fashion and specialty shop advertising. 


Perfect Circle Advertises New 
Product 


Seven business papers are being used 
in a campaign started by the Perfect 
Circle Company, Hagerstown, Ind., to 
introduce its new product, a piston ex- 
pander. Double s will be used for 
two months, following which two-color 
single-page space will be used for an 
indefinite period. Counter displays, win- 
dow streamers and direct mail will tie-up 
with the publication advertising. 
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Since April 1, 1931 
when it was acquired by E, 
Macfadden Publications Inc.\y-- 


Liberty has movet: 
up from 14th tof* 
Sth place 


among all magazines 
in advertising revenue 





1931 


13 magazines leading 
in advertising revenue 


Ty 
(First 8 Months) 
13 magazines leading 
in advertising revenu 





. Saturday Evening Post . Saturday Evening 

. Ladies’ Home Journal . Ladies’ Home Jou 

. Woman’s Home Com- . Good Housekeepi 
panion . Woman’s Home 

. Good Housekeeping panion 

. Collier’s . Collier's 

. McCall’s . McCall’s 

. Delineator . Delineator 

. Pictorial Review @ 3s. Liberty 

. True Story . True Story 

. American . Literary Digest 

. Literary Digest . Pictorial Review 

. Cosmopolitan . Cosmopolitan 

. Liberty . American 
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LIBERTY LEADS AGAIN THIS WEEK 


Again this week Liberty leads the other two weeklies in 
per cent of men and women remembering having seen 
the average page ad. For the 23 surveys to date the 
winning attention value scores now stand: 


Against Weekly A, Liberty Won 20 Times— 
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‘vening Weekly A Won 3 Times 
me Jou Against Weekly B, Liberty Won 22 Times— 
sekeepi Weekly B Won 1 Time 
Home Average Page Advertisement in Liberty 
Per Cent of Extra Projection of Extra Volume 
Persons Noting of Persons Noting 
Over Second Over Third Over Second Over Third 
Weekly Weekly Weekly Weekly 
This Week 5% 52% 160,490 332,924 
y-three weeks to date 15% 49% 224,402 258,231 
Average of White surveys) 
. 4 to the advance in ee 
. Liberty, 7 , 
gest 1 r t issues of Liberty” and | 
: Weekly A used in these Neekiy A 
eview reader interest tests are 
dated one week later than OCT.8 
fan Weekly 


OCT. 1 


{merica’s BEST READ Weekly 








Jerome B. Gray & Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


It would assist us greatly to have clip- 
pings or tear sheets of any articles which 
ave appeared in your publications dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of advertising 
allowances to retail dealers. We find that 
our experience in this matter does not 
include a knowledge of any definite re- 
sults from such a plan, and we feel that 
you could put us straight on the matter. 


Joun E. Cornwe tt. 


N its inception the advertising 

allowance was a_ legitimate 
enough attempt on the part of the 
manufacturer to share advertising 
costs with his dealers, usually on 
a fifty-fifty basis. As a rule he re- 
quired proof that the advertising 
had been run and usually furnished 
his dealers with mats or electros 
with space left for the insertion of 
the dealer’s own name. 

The advertising allowance today, 
however, is a horse of a much dif- 
ferent color. In the minds of many 
department stores and chains it is 
an extra discount and is given by 
the manufacturer with no idea that 
any of the money will be used in 
advertising. In such cases it takes 
on a complexion of a not partic- 
ularly polite commercial bribe. 

There have been instances of so- 
called advertising allowances which 
ran up into the thousands. Often 
department stores or chains will 
give extra co-operation in the way 


+ 
“Trade of the World” Coming 


Trade of the World, a new magazine, 
will be published monthly, beginning 
with a January number, by The Thomas 
W. Briggs Publishing Company, Inc., 
with offices in the Empire State Build- 
ing, New York. Neil Van Aken, execu- 
tive secretary of the Netherlands Cham- 
ber of Commerce in New York, Inc., 
will he editor-in-chief. Eric W. Lord will 
be director of advertising. 


Mooney with Kirtland-Engel 


Robert Johnstone Mooney, recently 
vice-president of Collins-Kirk, Inc., has 
joined the Kirtland-Engel Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, as _ vice-pres- 
ident. He was at one time an owner and 
associate publisher of the Chicago 
Inter Ocean. 


Advertising Allowances Seldom 
Encourage Advertising 








of display space or clerk recom- 
mendations but seldom is this 
commensurate with the amount of 
money the manufacturer offers for 
the allowance. 

As a result of this traffickins 
in allowances a formerly reputabl 
term has come to have an unpleas 
ant meaning to most independent 
retailers. To be sure there are stil! 
a number of companies who try to 
conduct their advertising allowance 
policies on the old, fifty-fifty basis, 
but they find it increasingly difficult 
to keep it on this basis as retailers, 
thoroughly wise by now in the 
ways of allowances, attempt to ap- 
propriate the money for themselves 
and give less and less real co 
operation. 

Some interesting thoughts on this 
subject were presented in the Octo- 
ber issue of Printers’ INK 
MoNTHLY, in an article entitled 
“Twin Evils—Free Deals and Ad- 
vertising Allowances.” 

Our advice to any manufacturer 
who is investigating the subject of 
allowances is: “Walk gingerly. In- 
vestigate thoroughly. Look into the 
experiences of other manufacturers. 
Get the reactions of reputable in- 
dependent retailers.” 

If this advice is followed, few 
manufacturers, indeed, will show 
further interest in the matter 
of advertising allowances.—[ Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


+ 
Appoint Providence Agency 


Koket, Inc., manufacturer of a new 
suede pouch sifter compact, and the 
Skat-A-Rat Corporation, exterminating 
compound, both of Providence, R. I., 
have appointed Lanpher & Schonfarber, 
Inc., of that city, to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. Business papers will be 
used by Koket, and newspapers and 
radio by Skat-A-Rat. 


New Business at Detroit 


William H. Stockwell and Philip R. 
Marcuse, both formerly with Fecheimer, 
Frank & Spedden, Inc., Detroit adver- 
tising agency, have established an adver- 
tising business at that city under the 
name of Stockwell & Marcuse, with 
offices in the First National Bank Build- 
ing. 
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Oe advertising literature pro- 
vided a necessary technicality 
for the German automotive indus- 
try to win a restraining order 
against the Ford Motor Company 
of Germany. The court’s ruling 
enjoins the company from designat- 
ing its new “Baby Ford” as an all- 
German product. : 
The injunction was issued on the 
claim of the League of German 
Automobile Manufacturers that 
Ford advertising in Germany is 
guilty of misrepresentation under 
the law governing unfair competi- 
tion, in that it is represented that 
the cars are strictly German-built 
products whereas they are merely 


. 


“Verboten” for Ford 


+ 





assembled at the Cologne plant of 
the Ford organization. 

This allegation, the New York 
Times reports, was countered by 
the German Ford management 
which stated that because of falling 
off of business, Ford cars are tem- 
porarily being supplied from En- 
gland, as operation of the Cologne 
plant in the present depression 
would be unprofitable. 

Competitors seized this tempo- 
rary expedient as an opportunity to 
submit as evidence old advertising 
literature which described Ford 
cars built at the Cologne plant 
some time ago as an exclusive Ger- 
man product. 


+ 


Rankin Does Business as Usual 


DOUBLE fracture in his 
<1 right leg isn’t keeping Colonel 
William H. Rankin from conduct- 
ing his business. With a telephone 
at his bedside, he is keeping in 
touch with his office and his clients. 

Rankin was struck by a taxicab 
last Saturday night but got up and 
walked away after a brief talk with 
the driver of the cab. Pains the 
next day led to an examination and 


+ 


Boyle, Zipprodt, New Agency 

The Boyle, Zipprodt Corporation is a 
new advertising agency with offices at 60 
East 42nd Street, New York. John D. 
Boyle, formerly vice-president of The 
Reddington Agency, Inc., New York, 
outdoor advertising, is chairman of the 
board. He was for twelve years presi- 
dent of John D. Boyle, Inc., advertis- 


ing agency. 
Robert E, legeet., formerly vice- 
president of The Reddington Agency, is 


president of the new business. Fred C. 
Burger, is art director. 

Joseph Goebel is secretary and acting 
treasurer. 


“School” in New Hands 

School Associates Inc., New York, 
has purchased School. B. Ray Keefer, 
formerly vice-president of the Qutdoor 
Life Publishing Company, becomes pub- 
lisher and general manager. George L. 
Alpers is advertising director, with 
S. Flynn assistant advertising director. 
J. S. Terry remains as editor. 





+ 


29 


the discovery that he had suffered 
two fractures. 

Friends who have dropped in to 
offer their consolation have found 
the patient so busily engaged in 
reading correspondence and han- 
dling telephone calls that, as one 
visitor observed, he seems to be 
enjoying the change, although his 
office has been temporarily trans- 
ferred to the Wickersham Hospital. 


+ 


Prune Growers Plan Campaign 


Lord & Thomas have been appointed 
advertising counsel by the United Prune 
Growers of California, San Francisco. 
Work is now under way to insure a 
standardized product, the preliminary 
step in a program to stabilize the indus- 
try and increase consumption through 
advertising. ’ 





Sickels Has Own Business 


Edmund D. Sickels has established a 
brokerage agency for the buying and 
selling of going publishing concerns, a 
work in which he has been engaged for 
ten years. Offices are at 51 East 42nd 
Street, New York. 





Appointed by Ettlin 


Ettlin, Inc., New York, pharmaceutical 
products, has appointed Bermingham, 
Castleman & Pierce, Inc., of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Trenton Top Brand 


It Isn’t Such a Long Cry from La Corona Cigars to Cut-Price 
Electrocutions 


By Roy Dickinson 


‘THE other Saturday I came 
down out of the studios of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company 
with L. C. Walker, president of 
the Shaw-Walker Company, whom 
I had just introduced to a radio 
audience. 

The hard working, genial Walker, 


fact, I start to wonder whether 
the quality is as good as it was.” 

I was able to tell him that it 
was not cheaper materials but big 
savings made possible by moving 
the factories to Trenton, N. J., 
from Havana, which enabled him 
to get the cigar with a wealthy 





Retailers See This Top Brand Seal in Business Papers 


author of the Muskegon Plan, for 
increasing work hours, and assis- 
tant to Walter Teagle as vice- 


chairman of the Share-the-Work ° 


Committee, after his first broadcast 
on a national hookup wanted a 
cigar. 

We stopped at the cigar store in 
the lobby and the vice-chairman 
bought me a cigar, not a Cremo 
nor yet a Robert Burns, but a 
Corona. The clerk at the counter 
offered him three for 50 cents in- 
stead of the $1 which he has been 
accustomed to pay. 

As we walked out, Walker of 
Muskegon said: “Those people 
have a real sales problem. Here 
I get my favorite cigar at half the 
price I usually pay, and now, in- 
stead of being happy about the 


name at half the regular price. 

Later that day I talked with 
Albert H. Gregg, president of the 
American Cigar Company, which 
in turn is a subsidiary of the 
American Tobacco Company. His 
advertising in publications read by 
retail cigar dealers has made it 
evident that a new national adver- 
tising account is coming along 
when they are as welcorhe as the 
little blue flowers that poke their 
heads up through the snow. 

In the business papers Corona 
advertising meets the consumer’s 
unspoken sales objection voiced by 
Mr. Walker by this statement to 
retailers: 

“The following safeguards will 
guarantee full maintenance of 
quality and workmanship, and in- 
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sure a continued growth of this 
public interest and appreciation: 

“1. Supply of same 100 per cent 
Vuelta Abajo tobacco guaranteed, 
because we own plantations which 
produce it. 

“2. Same curing and blending 
guaranteed by the operation as a 
leaf plant of the old La Corona 
factory in Havana, under the same 
supervision as heretofore. 

“3. Same atmospheric conditions, 
ideal for perfect manufacture, are 
produced scientifically in the new 
plant. 

“4. Same perfect workmanship 
by high-class cigar makers under 
direction of Senor Emilio Rivas, 
for twenty-five years manager of 
La Corona factory.” 

Some of these things the com- 
pany will attempt to get over in 
its later advertising which will 
run, in a small way at the start, 
in newspapers and magazines. The 
Corona Top Brand, now a Trenton 
instead of Havana mark, will be 
featured in copy. The Top Brand, 
also the trade-mark, is so-called 
because it appears on the top of 
the cigar boxes, burned in with a 
brass seal. This Top Brand will 
not only be nationally advertised 
but will be put up as a seal in the 
retail establishment as an indica- 
tion that the dealer is an author- 
ized agency. 

As the dealer copy says: 

“For the protection of the dealer 


+ 

Keith Clevenger with Wilson 
& Haight 

Keith Clevenger, for three years ad- 

vertising manager of the American Gas 

Association, has joined Wilson & Haight, 


Hartford, Conn., advertising agency. He 
will make his headquarters at New York. 





Death of O. S. Hubbell 


Oliver S. Hubbell, seventy-two, veteran 
Cleveland printer, died last week. In 1882 
he established the O. S. Hubbell Printing 
Co., which, ten years ago, was incor- 
porated under the present name of the 
House of Hubbell, Inc. 


Dethol to Ayer 


The Dethol Manufacturinz Company, 
Washington, D. C., insecticide, has ap- 
pointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and business papers will be used. 
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and the convénience of the public, 
many La Corona distributors have 
adopted an agency marketing plan 
which will safeguard the business 
which the dealer develops. The 
dealers who undertake these agen- 
cies will possess a franchise pos- 
sible of unlimited expansion. 

“The seal of La Corona will be 
advertised to the public as its as- 
surance of securing La Corona 
cigars well kept and intelligently 
marketed.” 

A contributing cause for moving 
from Havana to Trenton, in ad- 
dition to a desire to escape high 
custom duties, was the fact that 
labor in Havana had a habit of 
striking every year just in time 
for the Christmas trade, causing 
much trouble. 

The move to Trenton caused 
great enthusiasm in that New 
Jersey city. It also caused the city, 
where George Washington did a 
job, to make space in the news- 
papers soon after with more price 
news. 

Perhaps because he was so en- 
thused and inspired by the reduc- 
tion in the most famous cigar in 
the world, a man named Gilbert 
wrote to New Jersey’s Governor 
Moore offering to kill men for the 
State at cut rates. Criticizing the 
payment of $175 an electrocution 
now paid to the official executioner, 
Robert G. Elliott, Gilbert offered 
to do the job at half price. 


— 
Starts Theatre Program Ser- 
vice for Printers 


United Theatre Service Advertisers, 
Inc., New York, has extended its field 
to include a service for printers. It 
offers, in mat and stereo form, five ad- 
vertisements, for theater programs, fea- 
turing new motion picture releases. 


Bokelund in New Work 


Chester S. Bokelund, formerly with 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York, has taken over the Philadelphia 
franchise for The Trixy Corporation, 
New Haven, maker of Trixy foundation 
garments. 


Rogan Made P & G Director 


Ralph F. Rogan, secretary and adver- 
tising manager of the Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, has been elected 
to the board of directors of that com- 
pany. 
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$4.50) of a well-known ice cream adveriki 


in the Chicago American have set new 
records . 


one-half times normal. 
* * * 


In densely populated, hugely compact 
cago, selling has continued because buyin 
continued. Many currently successful { 


paigns prove Chicago quick to respon 
Chicago-suited sales strategy. 


The Chicago American can help any 
facturer build a Chicago-suited sales a 
Quickly, tersely, accurately it can supply 
that will aid in solving many problems 
tribution, dealer-types, location of la 
volume areas, dealer stimulus, etc. 
facts are kept new, live, useful by merd 
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rdall as Demand 






ls ($1.5fiy men constantly covering, checking, re- 
1m advergking Chicago, doing daily on-the-ground 
set new & in many varied campaigns. 





Chicago American's practical aid, coup- 
was iwoRith the power-to-sell wielded by a news- 
r read nightly in more Chicago homes 
any other, has shared in the making 
‘ompact #2 unapproached . record of sales-highs 
se buyinggved by Chicago American advertisers. 







GQMERICAN 


newsp4in its TWELFTH YEAR of circula- 
leadership in Chicago’s evening field 











onal Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 








Help for Ex-Subscriber Biel 


Wherein the Subject of Glass Eyes Is Discussed from a Merchandising 
Standpoint 


FitzGERALD ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
INc. 
New ORLEANS 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have just finished reading your 
sad account of the reasons why 
Mr. Biel, the glass eye man, didn’t 
renew his subscription to Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

Wiping the tears from my drip- 
ping eyes, let me suggest a plan 
which may save you that subscrip- 
tion, for I know you value Mr. 
Biel, and would like to keep him 
as a subscriber. 

The fundamental error of the 
glass eye industry, as I see it, is 
that they have failed to put suffi- 
cient style-consciousness into the 
glass eye wearers. 

One spare eye, merely to take 
care of casual breakage, is far 
from sufficient. What the public 
should learn to realize is that 
Emily Post frowns severely on 
anyone who wears a breakfast eye 
for lunch, or who attends a foot- 
ball game wearing a full dress eye, 
or who shoots quail through an 
eagle eye. 

If Mr. Biel dominates his in- 
dustry he should go into a heavy 
advertising campaign on this at 
once. If he is only one factor in 
the industry, he should call in his 
competitors, pass a set of ethics, 
assess everybody, and start an 
association campaign right away 
if not sooner. 

I am sure I echo a whole lot of 
agencies when I say that Mr. Biel 
would be making a terrible mistake 
not to do this promptly. Poking out 
good eyes may be all right as a 
temporary measure. But only a 
fundamental change in the public’s 
eye-thinking will offer the glass 
eye industry any permanent pro- 
tection against the time of the next 
depression. 

I sincerely hope that this very 
practical and well-thought-out plan 
will serve to save Mr. Biel as a 
subscriber. 

Bruce Moran. 





Better Homes & GARDENS 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As you may or may not know, | 
have been a subscriber to P. I. for 
a good many years and during that 
time I have accumulated quite a bit 
of respect for your publication. In 
fact, I had come to believe that 
you were above reproach. 

However, your October 6 issue 
contains an article which makes 
old P. I. fall in my estimation 
You have fallen down on a job; 
you have lost a subscriber accord 
ingly, none other than C. F. Biel, 
the big glass eye man of Denver 
And all because you couldn’t give 
him a new slant on how to sell 
more glass eyes. The thing is s 
entirely simple that I’m ashamed 
of you. Here’s an idea for Mr 
Biel which you may pass on to 
him gratis. 

Now let’s make believe that | 
have a glass eye. I go out on on 
of these Saturday night binges that 
are so popular since the advent of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. I wake 
up Sunday morning with that cer- 
tain feeling but fully prepared to 
atone by going to church. I look 
at myself in the mirror. My glass 
eye stares back at me as white and 
pure as the driven snow. But my 
good eye, my own precious optic, 
it looks like a sunset on a hot 
summer evening; it is, in short, 
completely bloodshot. 

Now what sort of an appearance 
will I make in church with one 
lily-white eye and one royal-scarlet 
eye? Will I not draw more atten- 
tion to myself than if I had two 
good, old bloodshot eyes? But, of 
course. Things must balance. 

Then, Mr. Biel, here’s your new 
field for you. How about trying a 
piece of copy with a 12-point head 
ARE YOU PREPARED? HAVE 
A BLOODSHOT GLASS EYE 
ON HAND FOR THAT MORN- 
ING AFTER FEELING. 

W. A. GREVERS, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE. 
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ONE of the very biggest ques- 
tions that face all business as 
well as advertising is this: Can 
the customer be won back to qual- 
ity, will consumers—sick of shoddy 
merchandise, tired of the “bar- 
gains” they found so terri- 





Lipton’s Largest Campaign 


unless she buys the tea that best 
suits her taste. 

“Advertisements headed ‘Enjoy 
the Best at 1/3 cent per Cup’— 
‘Would You Serve Round Steak if 
Sirloin Costs No More?’—‘In Tea 








bly expensive during the 
last few years—turn again 
to known brands? 

Until and unless the cus- 
tomer can be won back to 
quality, the 


tinue. Price, naturally, is a 
big question in every con- 
sumer’s mind today. It is 
a matter of necessity. 

Both the bargain hunter 
and the woman with a 
largely reduced food bud- 
get can be turned to buying 
quality, if the product de- 
livers sufficiently greater 
value so that it is no more 
expensive in the end. 

On that belief, which is 
applicable to every indus- 
try, Thomas J. Lipton, 
Inc., has started a big ad- 
vertising campaign in 250 
daily newspapers. 

The company believes tea 
can show the way, and is 
basing its new campaign 
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LIPTON’S TEA neil costs 
you as little as the cheapest tea 
on t 


Lipton’s Tea costs but 49° per cup. Grown om our own plantations. 
For » pound of Lipton’s goes much _ blended by our own experts. it has the 
farther—the test of true economy finest flavor vou can buy—delicate. 
And every cup of Lipton’s has the unusual. always the same. Try 
fime. full flavor that har made it the yt a 
world's largest-seiling tea. 
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on research in its labora- 
tories to prove that Lipton’s, slightly 
higher than bulk tea and cheaper 
brands, will produce more cups of 
full strength than could be made 
from a similar quantity of cheaper, 
unbranded merchandise. It brought 
the test down to costs per cup. 

Says the company: 

“These tests open up a real 
opportunity for increased sales in 
Lipton’s Tea as well as for in- 
creased profit for grocers. As a re- 
sult the largest, most concentrated 
newspaper campaign ever run on 
Lipton’s Tea has just been re- 
leased. Every advertisement in this 
series features the economy of buy- 
ing quality and points out clearly 
the fact that tea is so cheap and 
Lipton’s Tea goes so much farther 
that-a woman is cheating herself 


as in Eggs, the Best Is Most 
Economical’—indicate the appeal 
of the new Lipton advertisements— 
an argument for quality to appeal 
to the housewife. 

“Grocers will find in this cam- 
paign an opportunity to turn many 
of their customers to other quality 
products besides Lipton’s Tea. In 
this way they will increase their 
margins of profit.” 

This dramatic method of featur- 
ing quality in a graphic manner is 
followed in each advertisement. The 
company tells retailers that since 
they are being given concrete evi- 
dence of the company’s “sincere 
desire to do the whole grocery 
trade a real service,” it is now up 
to the retailer to deliver a similar 
message at the point of sale. 
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IN CENTER: BALTIMORE’S NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDING 


The Sunpapers in September 
Daily (M & E) 278,883 


THE eet SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louis: O. A. Cour 
Atlanta: Garner & Grant 
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GRATIFIES JACKSON 


———— é 
| Premium Totals $77,000. | 


Estimated Interest 
Is 3.87'/, P- C. 


The city got more than par for 
$3,879,000 of city securities sold, today 
by the Commissioners of Finance. The 
highest bid, that of Robert Garrett & 
Sons and associates, was 101.951 for 
each $100 of par value of the s€- 
curities. 

r Mayor Howard W. 
rice is very ati- 

of the confidence 
and investors have in 


that issue, the ci 

price of $36.75 for each $100 
It was j 

obtai 

terest on the basis © 

cent. The’ moun in excess ° par ' 

value received for the securities, OF : 

premium, will, be about $77,000. 


—THE EVENING SUN 
September 29, 1932_5 "ES 








Cultivating the Retail Salesman 


How and Why Plymouth Establishes Closer Relationship with Man 
on the Floor 


1. Company. 


Plymouth Motor Corporation—a 
division of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. 


2. Plan. 


The Plymouth Salesmen’s League, 
a national organization of salesmen 
and dealers who are actively sell- 
ing the company’s cars at retail. 


3. Purpose. 


(a.) To join all the salesmen en- 
gaged in selling these cars. 

(b.) To maintain a mailing list 
of league members for communicat- 
ing with them frequently. 

(c.) To assist the salesmen with 
new ideas on how to get greater 
volume. 

(d.) To bring to light the 
achievements of the best salesmen 
through publishing their sales rec- 
ords each month. 

(e.) To encourage the salesmen 
by showing them sales records of 
the most successful men. 

(f.) To create more permanence 
among the salesmen. 

(g.) To study ways in which the 
factory can better assist salesmen 
to make more money. 

(h.) To aid dealers in finding 
good salesmen for positions of re- 
tail sales managers. 

(i.) To afford a clearing house 
of practical experiences of suc- 
cessful salesmen. 

(j.) To make all of the salesmen 
more effective, making all Ply- 
mouth sales easier and in greater 
volume. 

“Properly operated,” says J. B. 
Wagstaff, director of advertising 
and sales promotion, “we believe it 
will develop a stronger esprit de 
corps among our retail salesmer, 
and will strengthen the feeling 
among them that they actually are 
an important part of the organiza- 
tion. 

“At the same time, the league 
permits us to be of greater service 
to retail salesmen and this, of 
course, is equally important. We 


can give these men practical sales 
instruction which will benefit them 
greatly in their everyday work.” 


4. Membership. 


Every salesman and dealer who 
is shown, by the retail delivery 
records returned to the factory, to 
be actively selling Plymouths at 
retail is enrolled automatically. 
Membership is continuous to those 
who earn its privileges by ener- 
getic, aggressive salesmanship. 

Any member, for whom no sale 
is reported to the factory for a pe- 
riod of sixty days, is automatically 
dropped from the membership roll. 

A member must surrender his 
emblem and other material to his 
dealer employer if: 

(a.) He discontinues the selling 
of Plymouths by leaving the deal- 
er’s employ. 

(b.) He is dropped from the 
league roll for failure to sell one 
car during any one sixty-day pe- 
riod, or for any other reason. 

A member who has been dropped 
from the roll may make written 
application to the factory for rein- 
statement, and such reinstatement 
will be granted if, in the judgment 
of the factory, circumstances and 
the member’s past sales record 
justify such action. 

5. Operation. 


The operating mechanics of the 
league are simple and the procedure 
swift and efficient. A master rec- 
ord, containing a card for each 
member, is maintained in Detroit. 
These cards show, by months, 
every Plymouth car sold by each 
member, thus providing an accumu- 
lative record of the sales of the 
entire league, from which league 
membership, special merit awards 
and sales leadership listings will 
be determined. 

The retail delivery records which 
are mailed to the factory by the 
dealers, covering each new car 
sale, supply the information for the 
league record. Every incoming car 
delivery record is checked by the 
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staff, thus the proper salesman re- 
ceives credit immediately for every 
sale his dealer reports for him. 
Each month a “Standings List” 
is compiled, showing after the name 
of each member the number of 
cars sold by him for the year, to 
date. From this list the standings 
published in “The Yardstick” (de- 
scribed below) are taken. 
Individual mailing plates are 
made for each member. Thus, all 
mailings are made to each member 
personally. Members continue to 
receive all benefits so long as the 
sales reports show them to be sell- 
ing cars. Should there be a period 
of sixty days, during which no 
sales are reported for any indi- 
vidual member, his name is tem- 
porarily withdrawn from the list. 


6. “The Yardstick.” 


This is an official monthly 
magazine of the league. It is is- 
sued on the twentieth of each 
month and is devoted exclusively 
to the organization’s activities and 
to the promotion of the greater 
success of members. Every month 
this publication prints an honor 
roll of salesmen. This roll lists the 
sales records of the leading sales- 
men in each of the thirteen zones 
into which the country has been 
divided. Thus the men are given 
frequent opportunity to compare 
and appraise the actual sales rec- 
ords of approximately 500 success- 
ful salesmen representing every 
section of the United States. Mem- 
bers can check their own selling 
performance against the records of 
these leaders. 

In addition to the honor roll, 
“The Yardstick” carries interesting 
news of members and from the 
factory, sales information and sug- 
gestions and special features. An 
attempt is being made to make 
each issue fresh, newsy and inter- 
esting. The publication is mailed 
free to each member personally. 

The first issue was out on Sep- 
tember 20. 

The first page contains a picture 
of W. P. Chrysler, chairman of 
the board, the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, and a statement from him on 
the league and its activities. 

The inside double-page spread 
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gives the names of the first 500 
leading salesmen in the thirteen 
districts, from January 1 through 
August 31, 1932. 

The back page is devoted to 
membership rules and an explana- 
tion of the benefits, together with 
other information. 


7. Album of Ideas. 


Each week a new selling idea is 
mailed free to each member—an 
idea that has already contributed 
materially to the success of some 
salesman. Each idea is printed in 
an attractive little folder and fully 
illustrated. The folders are sized 
to fit the pocket and are easy to 
read. 

The ideas, themselves, are gath- 
ered by a special factory represen- 
tative, “the idea reporter,” who 
spends most of his time in the field 
in intimate contact with the best 











NO Idle Floor Days | 


for OLLIE SCHOLL 


He uses the telephone to | 
keep in touch with his pros- 
pects. It multiplies his con- 
tacts and helps him to 
make many sales. Read his 
own account of his system. | 

~The IDEA REPORTER j 








One of the “Idea Reporter’s” Album of 
Ideas for League Members 
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salesmen everywhere. From these 
men he gets the selling ideas and 
methods that have helped most in 
making sales. 

In addition to sales experiences, 
in each issue of the Album of Ideas 
there is included a brief summary 
of an outstanding mechanical fea- 
ture of Plymouth which the sales- 
men can use in their sales talks. 

A typical album tells about the 
experiences of W. F. Templeton, 
a Detroit dealer salesman, who tells 
the idea reporter about an unusual 
method he uses to uncover live 
prospects. 

“This Salesman Finds Prospects 
in Alleys,” is the heading of the 
leaflet. In the interview Mr. 
Templeton tells how, on Saturday 
afternoons and Sunday mornings, 
he cruises around looking for car 
owners who are out in the alleys 
back of their homes or in their 
garages tinkering with their cars. 
Then he tells how he approaches 
these owners and something about 
the results. 

In another album an Akron, 
Ohio, salesman discusses the va- 
rious methods of handling tough 
prospects. 


+ 
B. H. Anthony Dies 


Benjamin H. Anthony, who retired a 
year ago as publisher of the New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Standard, died at that city 
on October 16, in his sixty-ninth year. 

He succeeded both his father and 
grandfather in the management of the 
Standard. He joined the paper in 1886, 
succeeding his father in the presidency 
in 1906. Later he became also president 
and treasurer of the New Bedford Morn- 
ing Mercury. 

Mr. Anthony was at one time second 
vice-president of the Associated Press 
of which he was a director for years. 


Radio Stations Appoint 


Radio Stations WIP-WFAN, Philadel- 
phia; Syracuse, N. Y., and 
KFDM, Beaumont, Texas, have ap- 
pointed Dailey Paskman & Associates, 
Inc., New York, as their sales repre- 
sentatives in that city. 


Heads Canadian Firestone 


William H. Funston, Jr., has been ap- 
inted president of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company, Ltd., of Canada, suc- 


ceeding the late Earl W. BeSaw. 
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8. The Binder. 
Every member is 


furnished a 
binder for the Album of Ideas. It 
holds fifty-two copies, a year’s file 
of selling helps. 

To all members, whose names are 


on record, is sent a card to be 
signed and returned for a binder. 


9. The Emblem. 


A special emblem, to be worn 
on the lapel, is furnished to those 
members who fulfil certain condi- 
tions. 

It is awarded to those who, since 
January 1, 1932, have sold ten or 
more new cars, providing their last 
sale was made within sixty days 
of the next preceding sale. 


10. Broadside. 


A large broadside announcing the 
league was sent to dealers. This 
contained complete information 
about the rules, purposes and activ- 
ities of the organization. 

Dealers were urged to send their 
car delivery records in promptly 
and filled out accurately in order 
to make their salesmen eligible for 
the benefits of the league. 


+ 
Praise for Mr. Butler 
PorceLain ENAMEL INSTITUTE 


HICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I don’t do this often, but Ellis Parker 
Butler’s petals piece in Printers’ INK 
[September 22] was so good that I can’t 
resist saying it was swell. I’d like to 
know when his next outburst will appear, 
whether along the same line or not. Per- 
haps others will feel the same way 
Perhaps the cigar business will pick up 

Georce Parker MacKnicurt. 


New Campaign on Figs 


The Mor-Pak Preserving Corporation, 
San Francisco, Mor-Pak figs, has ap- 
pointed the L. H. Waldron Advertising 
Agency, of that city, to direct an adver- 
tisine campaign in Pacific Coast news- 
papers. 


New Milwaukee Business 


Leo_ Morrison, formerly with the 
Dyer-Enzinger Company, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, has established his own advertising 
business at that city with offices at 6110 
Plankinton Arcade Building. 
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MORE INCREASE—The Free 


Press was the only Detroit news- 
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paper to show a GAIN in week day 
circulation during the six months’ 
period, April 1 to October 1, 1932. 
The Free Press shows a gain of 
2,410. One evening newspaper lost 


19,778; the other evening newspaper | = 





lost 15,842. Also, during the month | »¢ 
of September, The Free Presswasthe | . 
only Detroit newspaper to show a i 


gain in Retail Advertising, over the 


month of September, 1931. THE | : 
DETROIT FREE PRESS 
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be last; and the last shall be 
first.” 

This Biblical quotation comes to 
mind as one contemplates the con- 
troversy over when comic strip ad- 
vertising was born. 

It all started when Philip Len- 
nen, of Lennen & Mitchell, sug- 
gested that Clare Briggs was the 
first advertising comic strip artist 
with his drawings for Old Gold, 
back in 1927. 

R. K. Jones, of Newell-Emmett, 
was able to go farther back, point- 
ing to Colgate’s comic strip, 
“adaptation” in 1912 for Cashmere 
Bouquet Toilet Soap. 

Now comes Winthrop Hoyt, of 
the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc., who submits a series run for 
the Penn Tobacco Company in 


+ + 
Babcock with Amos Parrish 


W. C. Babcock, at one time with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., as newspaper 
space buyer, is now with Amos Parrish 
& Company as media manager. 
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Appoints Neville & Hitchings 

The West Chester, Pa., Local News 
has appointed Neville & Hitchings, as its 
national advertising representatives in the 
Philadelphia territory. 





The Dangers of Dolly Dimple 
or Saved bya Sn ke 
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Never Say “First” 


1921. While Mr. Hoyt’s entry 
doesn’t qualify for the prize of 
“first” it does merit the study of 
modern comic strip builders. 

So many of the comic strips in 
advertising today take themselves 
a little too seriously. There is no 
reason why they all should be 
funny but those containing pathos 
or other emotions should be han- 
dled skilfully. Frequently what an 
advertiser intends to be serious is 
actually silly. 

In this early American comic 
strip advertisement for Sterling 
Tobacco the old movie thrillers are 
kidded. Readers of the advertise- 
ment knew the story wasn’t to be 
taken literally. 

Some of the modern strips are 
just as funny—but the men who 
built them didn’t intend them to be. 


+ 


Joins Stewart-Jordan 


Herbert T. Hare, for five years with 
the Philadelphia Record, has joined the 
sales staff of The Stewart-Jordan Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 


New Account to Hall 


Bigelow, Kennard & Company, Inc., 
jeweler, Boston, has appointed A. B. 
Hall, of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising. 
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N the dressing rooms of 
Madame Hoopingarner, 
modiste, are ladies of all 
shapes and sizes. Not a man 
to be seen. A pair of visible 
long pants would throw the 
whole place into a soprano 
uproar. 

But in this Feminine 
Sanctuary there are at least 
as many men as women, 
and probably more. For in 
the mind’s eye of every 
woman there is at least one 
man. 

Later in the day some of 
these women will meet men 
for tea. Others will go home 
to cook spareribs and cab- 
bage for men. Others will go 
on shopping tours for or 
with men. 

Women insist upon 
thinking of men. They don’t 
always think well of them, 
but that’s not essential. 

They think. That is one 
of the pleasanter features of the 
Cosmic Plan. 

And when you sell to women, it is 
well to keep that mental habit of 
theirs in mind. Women doubtless 
make 85% (or thereabouts) of all 
retail purchases. But the same men 
that swarm unseen in Madame 


Hoopingarner’s will still be with 


INK 
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women in the drug stores, the gro- 
cery stores and department stores 
which they will visit later. Invisible 
to the salesclerk, they make their 
wants and preferences known. 
The shadow of a husband stands 
beside every Buying Wife—and the 
shadow may block the sale of your 
goods if you haven’t had a confi- 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 
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dential word with him yourself. 
An easy way to do that is to ad- 
vertise in magazines that are read 
by women and men. Redbook is one 
of these. The average thousand 
copies, by an actual count, are read 
by 1420 men and 1480 women. 
Costs more? No. Costs less. In 
fact, it costs 30% less to reach the 


ISISWARMING WITH MEN! 
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whole family through Redbook than 
it costs to reach women alone 
through other media. Even if it 
didn’t help your sales to have men 
see your advertising, it would cost 
less to reach women alone in Red- 
book! Sell the family and you sell 
all. Redbook Magazine, 230 Park 
Ave., New York City. 


BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 





How to Forestall Loser Il]-Will in 


Consumer Contests 


Twelve Factors Which Should Help Advertisers Who Are Worried 
about Dissatisfaction Over Prize Awards 


LAMBKIN Service AGENCY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have followed your recent com- 
ments on the questions of contests, but 
we would like to inquire if you have any 
definite information regarding the atti- 
tude of the loser toward the product 
after the announcement of the contest 
winners. 

Atice J. LAMBKIN. 


NE of the major objections to 
consumer contests is that only 
a small percentage of the entrants 
can win. The majority are, there- 
fore, disappointed and ill-will is 
bound to be incurred in a few cases. 

Here are twelve factors which 
should be considered in preparing 
a contest, in order to forestall the 
creation of a lot of “bad losers”: 

1. Make rules simple and specific. 

Probably no advertiser will ever 
be able to make his rules so clear 
and understandable that every entry 
is acceptable. If the rules are too 
specific they are likely to be so 
long that some of the conditions 
will be overlooked. If the rules 
are short and concise, the chances 
are that they will not cover all of the 
questions which will arise in con- 
testants’ minds. 

Every sponsor of a contest has 
had the experience of receiving a 
number of entries which do not live 
up to the rules. Yet it is possible 
that some of these ‘might be eligible 
for a prize if it were not for the 
fact that they overlooked some little 
point. 

2. Acknowledge each entry. 

A friendly letter of thanks, or a 
postcard, will do much to remove 
the sting from defeat. 

A man has spent considerable 
time and thought in the preparation 
of his entry. Hopefully he drops it 
in the mailbox and then waits. 
Days pass, weeks pass, possibly 
months. No word from the adver- 
tiser. Hope turns to anger. Anger 
to despair. Despair to indifference 
—to the results of the contest and, 





possibly, to the advertiser and his 

product. r 
The Eastman Kodak Company 

in its recent international photo 


graphic contest, took great pains to 


avoid any such reactions. Ther 
was a speedy acknowledgment 
with thanks, of the entry and an 
assurance that judging would take 
place as quickly as possible. When 
the awards had been decided upon, 
all the contestants received a list of 
all the winners. 

3. Give numerous prises. 

If only a few prizes are offered, 
people are inclined to believe that 
they have no chance to win. This 
cuts down the number of entries 
and breeds indifference among 
those who do enter. 

A long list of prizes, even if 
most of them are small, engenders 
encouragement and keeps alive in- 
terest. It prevents many losers 
from sighing, “Oh, I didn’t have a 
chance anyway.” 


4. Give cach contestant a 

souvenir. 

If this is done, it is well to tie 
it up closely with the product. This 
plan offers an opportunity to do 
some effective sampling of the 
product itself. Some advertisers 
have distributed accessories which 
promote greater and more satisfac- 
tory use of the product. 

In the recent Budweiser Malt 
contest, the following notice was 
included with the published rules: 

“Important: If you send a Bud- 
weiser Malt can label with your 
entry you will receive an attractive 
Budweiser Malt novelty savings 
bank, regardless of whether or not 
you win one of the 186 prizes. 
These little banks will be sent to 
every contestant who sends a label. 
But remember, it is not necessary 
to send a label to enter the contest 
or win a prize.” 


5. Give all an equal opportunity. 
Sometimes when an advertiser's 
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yroduct is distributed among both 
idults and children, it is well to 
divide a contest into different divi- 
sions. It is obviously not fair to 
ask young children to compete with 
their parents. It helps to specify 
in the rules that employees are not 
eligible. 

The recent Bond Bread contest 
laid special emphasis on the fact 
that entries from children would 
receive special consideration. 

Contests with a very limited ap- 
peal—such as those requiring liter- 
ary ability, excellent penmanship, 
etc.—are entered by many without 
any enthusiasm and considerable 
cynicism. In order to get and hold 
the interest of a large number, each 
contestant should be made to feel 
that his entry has a good chance of 
winning and that his lack of edu- 
cation or special ability will not be 
4 great handicap. 


Publish names of winners. 


Not only should the names of the 
winners be published in the same 
media in which the contest has 
been announced, but it is also ad- 
visable, if possible, to mail a notice 
to each contestant directly. Nat- 
urally everyone is anxious to know 
who the winners are. 

If an advertiser desires to hold 
the good-will of all the entrants, he 
should keep up his own enthusiasm 
in the contest by devoting large 
space to the winning announcement. 
To let a contest peter out reflects 
on the advertiser and leads many 
to believe that the whole thing was 
a fake anyway. 

Announce winners promptly. 


As soon after the closing date as 
possible the winners’ names should 
be announced. To delay means a 
steadily mounting volume of ill- 
will. Impatience may finally end 
in disgust. 

Frequently advertisers are del- 
uged with a great many more en- 
tries than they anticipate. Instead 
of hiring extra help and working 
night and day, they are sometimes 
tempted to try to crawl out from 
under with their regular staff. The 
result is delay. When the winning 
answers are finally selected, pop- 
ular interest has waned. Speed in 
selecting the winners is one of the 
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most important factors in success- 
ful contests. 

8. Pick prominent judges, 

The names of well-known people 
who are to act as judges give the 
public confidence in the fairness of 
a contest. A board of judges made 
up of officers of the advertiser’s 
company may be better suited to 
select the winners but prejudice 
will be suspected. 

It is not uncommon to hear some 
disgruntled loser remark that the 
winner was probably the president's 
niece. But when the judges are men 
and women prominent in public 
life, there are not likely to be such 
comments. 

La Palina selected as its judges 
Bernard Lichtenberg, vice-pres- 
ident, Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute; Lowell Thomas, famous war 
correspondent; H. B. Kaltenborn, 
nationally known editor. No one is 
likely to question the integrity and 
sincerity of such men. 

Eastman Kodak’s contest was 
sponsored by such celebrities as 
Thomas A. Edison, Premier Benito 
Mussolini, Dr. Hugo Eckener, H: H. 
The Maharaja of Mysore, John J. 
Pershing and twenty-three equally 
prominent individuals. All of these 
princes, presidents, scientists, art- 
ists, social leaders permitted the 
use of their names in the contest 
advertising. 

9. Make the contest of short 

duration. 

You can’t expect people to watch 
the mails and the newspapers for 
announcements of the winners for 
six months. Even though you in- 
clude the closing date prominently 
in the rules, this may be forgotten. 
Once a man has dropped his an- 
swer in the mailbox, his only in- 
terest is how soon he will know 
whether or not he wins a prize. 
You may get more entries by ex- 
tending the time but you will lose 
the interest and good-will of those 
who entered the contest early. 


10. Protect names of contestants. 

A few advertisers have made the 
mistake of lending or selling the 
names and addresses which they 
have procured by means of a con- 
test. To be deluged with advertis- 
ing material of other products and 
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other companies weakens a con- 
testant’s confidence in the adver- 
tiser. 

The names may be used by the 
advertiser as a mailing list but 
they should be reserved for his 
exclusive use. 

Answer special letters. 

Frequently contestants or those 
desiring to enter a contest will 
write for more detailed informa- 
tion or send a letter, with their 
entry, which requires a_ reply. 
Every letter received in connection 
with a contest should be carefully 
read and replied to immediately if 
it requires action. 

In Atwater Kent's contest this 
year, in order to cut down such 
correspondence, a line was included 
in the rules stating that letters 
concerning the contest addressed to 
the company would not be an- 
swered. The company was anxious 
to have everyone go to his dealer 
for further information. In spite 
of this, a number of letters were 
received and the company did an- 
swer these. 

It is annoying to write a letter 
which requires an answer and then 
not receive one. Special letters from 
interested contestants give the ad- 
vertiser an opportunity to inject 
a little personality into the event. 
A friendly reply will go a long 

+ 
Louis Advertising 
Women 

Alice Davis, of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Co., has been 
elected president of the Women’s Adver- 
tising Club of St. Louis. She succeeds 
Elna Engelhardt, of the Better Business 


Bureau of St. Louis, who has been made 
an honorary member of the board. 


Heads St. 


Other new cers are: Vice-pres- 
ident, Josephine Durham; secretary, 
Daisy Worthen, and treasurer, Mary T. 
Bruns. 

Committee chairmen include: Opal 
Sweazea, Mrs. Helen K. Martin, Beatrice 
Adams, Mrs. H. E. Fox, Gladys Met- 
calf, Myrtle Lowe, Mrs. Bessye Wil- 
liams Willson, and Mrs. Ruth Crane 
Davis. 


Photography on Exhibit 

An exhibit of contemporary photog- 
souny is now being held in the Ayer 
Galleries, Philadelphia. Showings include 
104 contributions from eleven photog- 
raphers, including Anderson, Bonney, 
Burke-White, Bruehl, Fitz, Garner, 
< Rittase, Ullberg, Van Damm 


pler, / . 
— Weston. The exhibit will continue 
until November 10._ 
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way toward building confidence in 
the honesty and sincerity of the 
contest. 


12, Sell the product in the 

contest. 

The prime purpose of any con 
test should be to increase sales of 
the product. It is necessary, there 
fore, to tie the contest as closely t 
the product as possible. If the con 
test has led those who enter it t 
try the product or become familiar 
with its merits, then something has 
been accomplished. 

If a contestant has been intro 
duced to a product which he has 
learned to like and appreciate, then 
he is not so likely to become a 
disgruntled loser. In other words, 
if too much emphasis is placed on 
the contest, those entering it are 
likely to forget that it is spon 
sored by a company that is inter- 
ested in selling something. It is a 
mistake to try to disguise the pur- 
pose of a contest. If those who 
enter it realize that its main pur- 
pose is to sell something, they are 
more apt to take defeat philo- 
sophically. 

The ideal contest would be one 
that would make a satisfied cus- 
tomer out of every contestant. Then 
there would be few complaints 
when winners are announced.—| Ed 
Printers’ INK. 


+ 


Calls Industrial Conference 


The Advertising Club of New York 
has issued a call for an industrial con 
ference on November 10 and 11, to 
which business leaders, industrialists 
and labor representatives have been in- 
vited. 

Its purpose will be to formulate a 
program for putting into effect the 
Seven Point Plan of Action, sponsored 
by the club in co-operation with the 
American Federation of Labor, the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers and the 
Advertising Federation of America. 

Each of the seven points in the plan 
will be discussed by two speakers, one 
representing business and the other labor 


Ackerman Directs Rex-Watson 
Sales 


Ackerman, for eleven years 
general sales manager of the Franklin 
Automobile Company, and, who more 
recently, conducted his own distributing 
organization, has been appointed general 
sales manager in charge of domestic and 
foreign sales of the Rex-Watson Cor- 
poration, Canastota, N. Y., contractors’ 
haulage equipment. 


S. Earle 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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ASHINGTON continues to be 
a highly favored market justify- 
ing concentration of promotion 
effort of any worthwhile prod- 
uct. Business here as measured 
by Department Store sales re- 
ported by the Federal Reserve 
Bank for this district covering 
period from January to Septem- 
ber inclusive, is 84.6 normal as 
compared with last year—and is 
the highest for this section. 



























This sustained prosperity 
means these nearly three-quar- 
ters of a million people have 
money to spend and ARE 
SPENDING. 


The Star— Evening and Sunday 
—is the ONE and ONLY me- 
dium needed to place your prod- 
uct before this market. You can 
accurately measure the popula- 
tion growth of Washington and 
the 25-mile trading area by the 
growth of Obhe Star's circula- 
tion—for practically everybody 
in the Washington Market reads 
The Star regularly—Evening 
and Sunday. 










Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers. 
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American Prosperity First 





Macy’s Inspirational Campaign Makes This Man Wonder Who 
Benefits if He Does Buy Now 


By Frank 


‘6 ILLIONS think prosperity 
is returning. What's your 
guess ?” 

Thus runs the eye-catching ad- 
vertising of Macy’s, New York 
department store—in newspapers, 
store windows, car cards, automo- 
bile stickers and whatnot. The 
idea is good. 

If there is anything in this psy- 
chology—and there is—such a 
thought planted in the minds of 
added millions will take root, grow, 
hlossom and bear fruit. The fruit 
will be in the form of untold dol- 
lars passed over the counters of 
Macy’s and other stores up and 
down the line. 

And Macy’s and the other stores 
will have to replenish their de- 
pleted shelves, and the jobbers will 
hasten to the manufacturers for 
more goods, and the manufacturers 
will stoke their fires, call back em- 
ployees and put in rush orders for 
raw material that has been dammed 
up so long. 

That’s the story of the return of 
prosperity—a prosperity that de- 
pends to no small degree on the 
belief of millions that prosperity 
is returning. 

Everything is all right so far, 
hut wait! What’s this we see in 
Macy’s merchandising advertising ? 
[he inspirational message that is 
eft to sink into people’s minds is 
ilmost 100 per cent right, but let’s 
look further. 


{ Neat Little 
Message 


Here is a neat little message in 
he upper right-hand corner of a 
norning paper: 

“‘6,and 3’s From Britain!’” 

“Our Buyer, a former Cam- 
ridge University man, was in 
‘ngland last Winter buying fine 
vool socks for New Yorkers. 
\fter visiting some of his old 
aunts in Bond. and Jermyn 
streets, he went to the mills in the 





H. Meeks 


Midlands. The sock sketched 
above is his own design, an adapta- 
tion of an ultra smart Bond Street 
favorite. One of the permanently 
correct ‘6 and 3’ rib, all-wool, full- 
fashioned socks; also hand-clocked 
and two-tone. You’d pay no more 
in London! $1.19.” 


What Hope 
Here? 


No hope there for the stocking 
weaver of New England, Indiana 
or North Carolina. Surely their 
“guess” will be in favor of the 
non-return of prosperity. It’s 
good news for the “mills in the 
Midlands,” but presumably it’s 
American prosperity we have pri- 
marily in mind. 

Here’s another : 

“Shorts from Paris!” 

“Mr. M., who runs this depart- 
ment, holds a unique position. He’s 
the only man, to our knowledge, 
who specialized in this one job, 
and he’s been at it five years. In 
the course of his wanderings, 
which take him abroad each year, 
he bought these beautiful sateen 
shorts. He gets the ‘gray’ goods 
in England; then takes them to 
France for bleaching and the ex- 
clusive foulard and check patterns. 
French tailors do their fastidious 
best, which is. very good. The re- 
sult is one of the smartest shorts 
you've ever seen. $1.39.” 

I’m glad for the workers of 
England and France, but I can get 
good shorts of the domestic va- 
riety cheaper than $1.39. Will the 
workers in American cotton mills 
loosen their purse strings if they 
read that advertisement? Common 
sense says No. 

Our own textile people will un- 
doubtedly wax warm and enthusi- 
astically when they read: 

“West of England’s!” 

“A few years ago our buyer, 
Mr. P., was walking about Lon- 
don on a typically damp, foggy 
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day. His practiced eye spotted a 
striking number of swagger, non- 
chalant topcoats in West-of-En- 
gland fabrics on the shoulders of 
distinguished looking Londoners. 
He brought back a few that year. 
Within a month he had to re-order 
many more. Since then this type 
of coat has been in constant de- 
mand among men who know for- 
mality, but wish informal swank 
in a topcoat. Both raglan and set- 
in sleeve types. $29.50.” 

It’s time for united psychologi- 
cal action, right now, to loosen the 
dam that is holding back buying 
dollars. It’s too bad we can’t go 
all the way when we start out with 
a good idea. There are plenty of 
good American bargains that can 
be offered American buyers. 


— 
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French shorts and socks from t! 
Midlands will come along in due 
course. At least, why emphasize 
them now, when with the same 
breath we toot Uncle Sam’s horn? 

Macy asks me, repeatedly, for 
my “guess” about prosperity’s re- 
turn. A guess isn’t worth a hoot 
but here’s my belief: 

Prosperity is of course retur 
ing. The speed of its return will 
depend very largely on the unit 
and unselfish action of all good 
Americans to promote so far as i 
them lies the return of Americ: 
employees to their benches, lathes 
and looms in American factoric 

And, as for me, those little whit 
panties fabricated by our ow 
craftsmen and looms satisfactoril 
cover the situation. 


+ + 


Holds Shoes Not Dangerous 


T is always interesting to see 

what happens when a consumer 
brings suit against a manufacturer 
for harm incurred in the use of a 
product. 

Mrs. Alice Sherwood bought a 
pair of shoes. Shortly after one of 
the heels broke and Mrs. Sherwood 
was abruptly precipitated down a 
flight of stairs. Doing a little pre- 
cipitating of her own, she insti- 
gated a damage suit against Lax 
& Abowitz, the manufacturers, rea- 
soning that her fall was worth 
easily $5,000. But Justice Meier 
Steinbrink in Supreme Court, 

+ 
Tasty-Lax to Peck 

The Blackstone Products Corporation, 
New York, asty-Lax chocolate laxa- 
tive, has appointed the Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspaper and 
radio advertising is planned. 


Hydrauger to McLain 


The Hydrauger Corporation, New 


York, has appointed the McLain Or- 
ganization, Philadelphia, to direct its 
advertising account. Engineering publi- 
cations and direct mail will be used. 


Advanced by “Chicagoan” 

\. E. Holt, formerly Eastern represen- 
tative of The Chicagoan, Chicago, has 
been appointed advertising manager. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., ruled otherwis 
and dismissed the case. 

“The duty of a manufacturer t 
those using his product,” Justic: 
Steinbrink said, (and the decisio: 
has significance beyond the realn 
of footwear), “arises only whe: 
the product is such that it is rea 
sonably certain to place life and 
limb in peril when _ negligentl) 
made. There must be knowledge o/ 
the danger not merely possible but 
probable in applying this rule. Th 
courts of this State have refused t: 
treat as dangerous an ordinary bed 
and a vacuum cleaner.” 


. + 


Appoints Des Moines Agency) 


The Loudon Machinery Company 
Fairfield, Iowa, farm building equi; 
ment, has appointed Cole’s, Inc., Des 
Moines, to direct its advertising a 
count. Test campaigns are being con 
ducted in farm papers. 


Slomanson with Gotham 


A. J. Slomanson, formerly with tl 
P. F. O'Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc 
is now with the Gotham Advertisir 
Company, New York, as an account 
executive. 





Advanced by Campbell-Sanford 
_Thomas D. Downie has been mad 
vice-president of the Campbell-Sanfor 
Advertising Company, Cleveland. 
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Don’t Aim Your Advertising at 
12-Year-Old Mind 


The American Consumer Is Probably the Shrewdest Buyer in the World 


By William H. Hodge 


Chairman, 


HE great bulk of advertising 

in general today is sound, 
progressive and profitable. But 
its effectiveness has been dimin- 
ished by the policies of certain 
national advertisers, which have 
threatened to demoralize the whole 
structure. 

Fortunately, advertising is in- 
herently too vital to modern life 
not to be able to overcome a huge 
amount of excesses and abuses. 

The saner heads in the business 
are calling upon their erring 
brethren to wake up from their 
present nightmare and to get back 
to the first principles of propriety, 
good taste, good sense, truth, sin- 
cerity, decency and fair play. 

Advertising has no excuse for 
existence unless it contributes to 
human welfare and human happi- 
ness and, if you please, to human 
righteousness. Unless it can do 
this the world is better off with- 
out it. 

The public—any public—even the 
American public, resents being 
made a fool of. Its defense to the 
delirium tremens stage of adver- 
tising is mute, but none the less 
effective. It simply learns to pay 
no attention to such advertising 
and spends its pennies, nickels, 
dimes and dollars, without benefit 
of advertising suggestion. 

What does advertising need to- 
day? 

In the first place, the kind of 
advertising which has lowered ac- 
cepted standards needs to learn to 
respect the consumer—the public 
—and not to hold him and his wife 
in thinly disguised contempt. It 
should respect the consumer’s 
brains; respect his morals; respect 
his obligations to his family and 
himself and give him credit for 
being something more than a sheep 
who can read. Above all it should 

Portion of a talk before the commer- 


cial section of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation’s convention at Atlantic City. 


Publicity and Advertising Section, 
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American Gas Association 


respect his pocketbook, and what 
his pocketbook may or may not 
contain. 

Too many advertising men have 
planned their operations on the 
myth of the twelve-year-old aver- 
age adult mind. They have studied 
statistics instead of studying peo- 
ple. All the wisdom was in sky- 
scraper offices; none in the cot- 
tages. The way to sell a shovel is 
to call attention to perfume; the 
correct approach to the sale of air- 
planes is by way of a coal mine; 
and the sure shot theme for sell- 
ing anything is that amazing new 
discovery, sex. 


The “Twelve-Y ear-Old” 
Mind Fallacy 


The twelve-year-old average 
mind! Perhaps there is such a 
thing on cultural tests, but most 
assuredly it has not existed in the 
Scotch monetary sense since man 
got out of the jungle. In 1929 
there may have been an average 
six-year-old mind for speculative 
purposes, but it didn’t last long. 
There may have been an average 
twelve-year-old mind for the mo- 
tion picture people some time ago, 
but even that seems to be going 
the way of most illusions. 

The average mind which the ad- 
vertising man or woman must con- 
vince today is probably the shrewd- 
est purchasing mind in the world. 
It has been duped by hokum, 
matured with dearly bought ex- 
perience and sharpened by advers- 
ity. It is lying in wait to make 
monkeys out of advertising people 
who have been educated on super- 
ficial, egotistical and _ heartless 
theories and nurtured by statistics 
derived from market surveys and 
analyses. 

Every sales and advertising 
analyst should be compelled to take 
a trunkful of the latest available 
statistics about everything—all 
guaranteed to be at least two years 
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old—and spend one month in an 
honest-to-God small American 
town. Let him mingle with citizens 
in the raw. Let him prove to him- 
self how meaningless and wrong 
are the conclusions he tries to draw 
from numerals that ceased to rep- 
resent anything of value to the 
advertiser before they hit the 
printing press. 

When unscrupulous and destruc- 
tive advertising is starved to a 
point where it realizes that it is a 
means to an end, and not the end 
itself; when it abandons its scien- 
tific sanctimony; when it casts off 
the mantle of occultism and throws 
away the tomahawk of the Iro- 
quois; when it quits its ridiculous 
poses—then hope may be enter- 
tained for the future of advertis- 
ing in general. 

— 


Death of F. L. Belt 


Fletcher L. Belt, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of The Caples Company, New 
York advertising agency, and at one 
time an account executive with Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., died 
on October 11 at Barcelona, Spain, 
where he had gone for his health. He 
was also formerly special representative 
of Liberty and the Tower Magazines. 





Longfield Directs Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Sales 


Charles H. Longfield, formerly vice- 
president and sales manager of the Lam- 
son & Sessions Company, Cleveland, has 
been appointed general sales manager of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Freeman Stays in New York 


Arthur Freeman, who recently joined 
The Joseph Katz Company, Baltimore 
advertising agency, as vice-president, 
will make his headquarters in the New 
York office. 


Cleveland Art Services Merge 


The Parade Studios, Inc., a photo- 
graphic art service at Cleveland, is a 
consolidation of Lowrey-Sill, Carl F. 
Waite and the Parade Studio. 'W. Holden 
White is president; Thoburn Bishop, 
vice-president, and ‘obert H. Hunter, 
secretary-treasurer. 





Gets Bouillon Account 


The Blue Ribbon Distributing Com- 
pany, New York, Blue Ribbon bouillon 
cubes, has appointed the Philip Ritter 
Company to handle its advertiving. News- 
papers will be used. 
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Advertising practitioners should 
drop the fear complex in develop- 
ing business as well as in planning 
copy. Millions have been spent in 
futile advertising campaigns be- 
cause industrialists have been wor- 
ried into panic in the apprehension 
that somebody would steal their 
business while they were out play- 
ing golf, or spending an evening 
at the movies. The well-known 
absurdity of the “fight for the con- 
sumer’s dollar” is another impulse 
which has made many converts to 
advertising crusades of more or 
less dubious pilgrimage. 

Boiled down the fear complex is 
the same old chant of the medicine 
man which kept the Indian tribes 
at one another’s throats. It should 
have little standing with their suc- 
cessors. 


+ 


Join Bertram Studios 


Bertram Studios, Inc., Chicago, has 
formed a direct color photography de- 
partment. Jules Kobs, formerly with 
Color Photography, Inc., of that city, 
is in charge. 

A. George Miller, formerly with Bow- 
man Studios, has also joined Bertram, 
in charge of black and white illustrative 
photography. 


R. D. Anderson with 
“Michigan Investor” 


Rudolph D. Anderson, for seven years 
editor of the “‘Adcrafter,”’ published by 
the Ad Craft Club of Detroit, has been 
appointed editor of the Michigan In- 
vestor, publication of the Michigan 
Bankers Association. 





Represent “Associated 
Weekly” 


The Associated Weekly, Toledo, has 
appointed Thomas W. Farrell, Chicago, 
as its Western representative, and Hevey 
& Durkee, New York, as its Eastern 
representatives. 





New Business at Boston 


The Wm. Lichtner Associates has 
been organized at Boston to engage in 
business administration and management. 
Offices are in the Statler Building. Prin- 
cipals include William ©.  Lichtner, 
Hector L. Gaudette, Gorton James and 
Harry A. Wansker. 


Appoints Redfield-Coupe 
The Associated Guidance Bureau, New 
York, has appointed Redfield-Coupe, Inc., 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Magazines devoted to the inter- 
ests of children will be used. 
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'Times—Star exclusive'' 


That's the way most Cincinnati Schedules 
are marked because nearly all space buy- 
ers know the Times-Star covers this market 
both thoroughly and economically. They 
know Cincinnati circulation facts... they ’ 
know how solidly Times-Star circulation 
has been built... and why it continues to 


grow even in these times. 


Follow the rule of the majority and sell 
Cincinnati profitably at one low cost... 
just note your Cincinnati schedules 


"Times—Star exclusive." 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


New York: MARTIN L. MARSH, 60 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago: KELLOGG M. PATTERSON, 333 N. MICHIGAN 














Apple Jug Jumps Cider Sales 


Lairds 






ee a Se ee ee 


DELICIOUS 





NEW package, coupled up 
with an advertising cam- 
paign, has proved to be a record- 


breaking business getter for Laird 
& Company, of Eatontown, N. J., 
which has been in the cider busi- 
ness for three generations. 

Sales in 1931 showed an increase 
of 660 per cent. Advance orders 
on hand for the 1932 season al- 
ready are double the sales record 
of 1931. This has sent the com- 
pany scurrying through orchards 
in its territory to get apples to 
meet production demands. 

For years the company had been 
selling its product in a plain jug. 
Early in 1931 it decided to change 
the container and chose one de- 
signed in the shape of an apple. 
Contract was made for a three- 
month showing on eighty-eight 
outdoor bulletins, covering six 
marketing territories. Reproduc- 
tions of the posters were used for 
store display. 

Public response was immediate. 
Dealers were not asked for the 
product by name but for the cider 

+ 


Changes to Monthly 


Pit & Quarry, Chicago, published bi- 
weekly for the last six years, will again 
he published monthly beginning with the 
November issue. 


+ 


Joins Davison Service 


Robert W. Dawson, formerly with 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., has joined 
the New York office of Robert J. 


Davison, art service. 





“comes in those jugs that are 
Cider sales 
usually fall off with the passing of 
Christmas but popular demand con- 
tinued and carried the season to 
February 1. 

In the plain jugs, the product 
sold for 40 cents a gallon. The 
new package was priced at 60 cents 
to impress upon the public the fact 
that the product was a quality 
item. This season, the advertised 
price will be 55 cents. 

The package has been patented 
and infringements dealt with as 
they come up. Meanwhile, Laird 
is making the design available to 
cider mills in other territories on 
a royalty basis. Laird already has 
broadened out its own territory and 
this season will introduce a half- 
gallon size of the apple jug. 

Increased poster showings will 
be used. The company will also 
feature the fact that for 75 cents, 
people can get a parchment shade 
and equip the jug so that, filled 
with colored water, it will make 
an attractive lamp. 

+ 


that 
round like an apple.” 


Appoints Ayer 


The Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, 


chicago, has appointed N. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., to direct its advertising in 
Panama, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Venezuela 
and the Philippines. 
Joins Doremus 
Norris C. Flanagin, formerly with the 
Matthew G. Pierce advertising agency, 


has joined the Chicago office of Doremus 
& Company, as an account executive. 
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Here’s How Times Have 
Changed in PITTSBURGH 


MEN are Going 
BACK » WORK! 





Oct. 1st Issue 
Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph 


Pn. has cheering news these days: “MILLS RECALL 
6,000 HERE TO JOBS”. . "GLASS PLANT OPENS, GIVING 
JOBS TO 1,000”...”TIN PLATE AND STEEL PLANTS RE- 
EMPLOY MANY WORKERS”. . . and the news goes on to tell 
that . . . the Standard Tin Plate Company reopened to give employ- 
ment to 1,825... the Continental Can Company resumed opera- 
tions with 250 employees . . . the National Works of the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company at Monessen starts up, reemploying 
2,400 men and girls . . . the Union Railroad Company recalled 150 
men .. . several hundred men, including 400 laborers at the Lock- 
hart Iron and Steel Company when that firm reopened four mills . . . 
the A. M. Byers plant at Ambridge reopened, giving jobs to 500. 


So things are looking up in Pittsburgh, with mills and plants reopen- 
ing . . . putting a hundred here, a thousand there, back on the payrolls. 
Active anton mean active markets .. . and the ohare active 
Pittsburgh market can be reached through Pittsburgh's active newspaper 


The Pittsburgh 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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i 
FOR SALE: ! 
»»22: One unused tombstone i 
it was ordered by popular subscription, among our best friends and : 
dearest enemies, in the Fall of ’31, with fullest confidence that it A 
would serve its solemn purpose within a year, because ‘‘There are - 
too many men’s apparel trade papers now’’—“‘The idea is good, but t 


the poor old clothing industry can’t support it’’—“It’s never been 
done before” —and “Just because.”’ t 


The year is up—but so is APPAREL ARTS. Up in circulation, at 
the rate of over 1000 new paid subscriptions per issue—and that at , 
the husky price of a dollar per copy. Up in advertising, with a rise 
from 80 pages of advertising in the first issue to 124 pages in the . 
current issue—a 52% gain in this dismal year of depression. Up in 
the estimation of the retail trade, because it has definitely done a 
creative job, in originating new ideas, instead of merely reporting 
old ones. Up in specific results, steadily increasing the dollars-and- 
cents dividends to both retailer and manufacturer with each issue. 

In short, APPAREL ARTS is up and around—a disgustingly 
healthy corpse. 

P. $.—The super-trade magazine idea, which rescued trade publishing practise 
from its chrysalis of stodgy old-fashioned drabness, is still growing. The Arts 


family is expecting more than one blessed event in the near future. Need there be 
any further question of the virility of APPAREL ARTS. Undertaker, we apologize. 
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APPAREL ARTS 
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is growing... gaining... thriving 


APPAREL ARTS isa triumph of quality 
in an era of cheapness. Editorially, 
APPAREL ARTS is fighting for the 
maintenance of quality standards. Ad- 
vertisingly, APPAREL ARTS is closed 
to all products but those of proven 
worth and established reputation. 

It is only an evidence of consistency, 
then, a manifestation of the courage 
of one’s convictions, that APPAREL 
ARTS is itself a quality product. 

Each issue of APPAREL ARTS has 
been more beautiful, colorful, elabo- 
rate, than its predecessor. Yet, from the 
first, it has been hailed as ‘“The World’s 
Most Beautiful Trade Magazine.”’ 

The physical excellence of APPAREL 
ARTS is no more an accident than its 
editorial and advertising success. 

To the Regensteiner Corporation 
must go full credit for the excellence of 
APPAREL ARTS’ physical appearance. 
It is by the perfection of their exclu- 
sive Lumigraph Process that it is pos- 
sible to produce APPAREL ARTS on a 
commercial scale. Both the editorial 
pages and a majority of the advertising 
pages are Lumigraphed—which means 
that both Lumigraph engravings and 
printing are the responsibility of Re- 
gensteiner craftsmen. To Regensteiner, 
too, the credit for the excellence of the 
letterpress printing in APPAREL ARTS. 





To the R w Company we owe the 
high standard of the full color letter- 
press photo-engravings in the adver- 
tising section. Because of the limited 
time allowed to produce the advertising 
photo-engravings, their ability to exe- 
cute this work both well and fast is an 
important contribution. 

Last, butfar from least, since typog- 
raphy is the facial expression of print- 
ing beauty, a word of thanks to J. M. 
Bundscho, Inc. The Bundscho organ- 
ization sets every page of APPAREL 
ARTS editorial content, and the over- 
whelming majority of its advertising 
pages—all, indeed, except those that 
are furnished in complete plates. 

These are the quality houses behind 
the success of a quality product. And 
these are three good reasons for its 
phenomenal success, in these depressed 
times, in its avowed intention of 
“doing a quality job.”’ 

There are a few sample copies of the 
current issue of APPAREL ARTS avail- 
able to legitimately interested persons 
or corporations. (We stress the “‘legiti- 
mately interested’’ because, costing us 
a little over five dollars apiece, we're 
not exactly—but, then, we're sure you 
catch on.) Address Apparel Arts Publi- 
cations, Inc., 664 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago — 521 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“Most Results 
Per Dollar” 


Local advertisers are not cat 
fooled by. surveys, charts W il 
or circulation claims ... | 
they must be shown news- um 
paper value in terms of cla 
RESULTS... actual but 
SALES over the counter ass 









Their knowledge of the ol 
medium is obtained at the une 
point of sale. That is 
WHY Peoria merchants sat 
have shown such a decided \ 
preference for The JOUR- loo 
NAL- TRANSCRIPT year tril 
after year. for 















The Journal-Transcript’s 
new A. N. P. A. Standard cw 
Survey of the Peoria Mar- ma 
ket is ready, Sent upon cey 
request, or 










Member of 
MAJOR MARKET 
NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
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Jobber-Manufacturer Harmony by 
Reserve Fund Plan 


If Breaking the Relationship Involved Money, Both Parties Would 
Consider the Action Well Before Taking That Step 


By Keith J. Evans 


Advertising Manager, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


7 REQUENTLY when a manu- 
facturer induces a jobber to 
take on his line, not enough obli- 
gation is felt by either party. The 
manufacturer secures no assurance 
of conscientious effort. The job- 
ber has no practical protection to 
inspire his best effort. He may 
lash his men to put forth their best 
effort along the usual personal 
selling lines; he may include the 
manufacturer’s products in his 
catalog, but beyond this very few 
will go. 

The jobber might spend more 
time, effort and money in the spe- 
cial promotion of a certain line, 
but why should he? He has no 
assurance that he will have the line 
next year. He has no opportunity 
of building up a permanent asset 
under the usual relationships. 

This situation contributes to un- 
satisfactory returns to both parties. 
A manufacturer is _ continually 
looking for better means of dis- 
tribution. The jobber is looking 
for better lines more easily sold at 
a better profit. 

If better efforts are to be se- 
cured, it is obvious that both 
manufacturer and jobber must ac- 
cept greater responsibility. In 
order to make it pay to assume 
this responsibility, more permanent 
relationship is necessary. 

To secure more permanent re- 
lationships, we must make it more 
dificult ‘to discontinue or break 
the so-called manufacturer-jobber 
contracts. One way to accomplish 
this lies in building up reasonable 
by-product values as the relation- 
ship continues. 

Unfortunately, on some prod- 
ucts the margin for merchandising 
is so small that there is little 
chance of building up any reserves 
or by-product values. However, if 
such arrangements were more gen- 


erally made, no doubt the margins 
would improve. 

(1 shall not discuss, however, 
the price and gross profit problem 
which is an entirely different sub- 
ject.) 

First the manufacturer must 
agree to certain definite plans for 
co-operation, such as an arrange- 
ment on obsolete material, not 
necessarily taking over but giving 
the jobber an opportunity to move 
it before a new line is offered ; ad- 
vertising and sales promotion ser- 
vice; price protection when this is 
a feature, etc. 

The jobber, in turn, must agree 
to give reasonable coverage in his 
area, include the products in his 
catalog, and perform the regular 
jobber functions. In addition he 
must accept a reasonable quota 
based on the product, market, com- 
petition, business conditions, etc. 


Security for Carrying 
Out the Agreement 


When both parties have agreed 
to their parts, then both should 
have security in carrying them 
out. 

This is provided as follows: As 
the jobber accepts and sells the 
manufacturer’s products, he makes 
a standard profit on the transac- 
tion. However, he also builds up 
for the manufacturer a good-will 
which is worth more than the mere 
transaction. It may be worth one- 
quarter of 1 per cent to 1% per 
cent, depending upon the situation. 

This value should be set in re- 
serve by the manufacturer. Then, 
as the months and years progress, 
a substantial sum is accumulated 
which represents the plus value 
which the jobber has developed for 
the manufacturer over and above 
the actual operating profit made 
from sales. 
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On the other side of the transac- 
tion, the manufacturer is building 
up an investment in the jobber. He 
is teaching the jobber’s organiza- 
tion how to sell his line. He is 
training the jobber’s salesmen. He 
is helping to set up that jobber as 
a strong and desirable distributor 
through franchise and co-opera- 
tion, which reflects directly to the 
actual customer and builds good- 
will for the jobber. 

The jobber, therefore, also sets 
aside a reserve which represents a 
certain percentage of sales, the 
same as the manufacturer. This 
reserve may be the same percen- 
tage or less depending upon the 
plan determined. 

As jobbers generally feel that 
the accumulated values in good- 
will, etc., accrue to the maker in a 
larger proportion than to the job- 
ber, they may expect to build up 
a reserve which will approximate 
about one-half of the amount built 
up by the manufacturer. 

This seems rather reasonable 
when it is appreciated that, after 
all, the buyer purchases a certain 
type of article or equipment by 
name—that he becomes accustomed 
to that product. If it is good, he 
will buy more of that same prod- 
uct regardless of the jobbing con- 
nection. In other words, he is 
more attached to the particular 
make which represents the manu- 
facturer than he is to the type of 
distribution which made it avail- 
able to him. 


If the Manufacturer 
Changes Jobber 


If the manufacturer desires to 
change jobbers, desires to sell 
through his own agents, or sell 
direct even though the jobber has 
met his quota, the manufacturer 
must pay the jobber the accumu- 
lated percentage of sales which has 
been built up and placed in reserve 
during their period of co-operation. 

If the manufacturer’s product 
and service have proved satisfac- 
tory, but the jobber wishes to 
throw it over for another compet- 
ing line or for some other reason, 
then the jobber must pay his ac- 
cumulated reserve percentage to 
the manufacturer. If the jobber 
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has not met his quota and has gen- 
erally done an unsatisfactory job 
of distribution in his territory, the 
manufacturer may take away the 
franchise without penalty. 

It is generally understood, how. 
ever, that some leeway is to be 
given in meeting quotas based on 
changing conditions, etc., beyond 
control. If the jobber has done a 
fairly good job, even though he 
has not met his quota, the manu- 
facturer is not going to take the 
business away from him and build 
up another jobber or different 
method of distribution because it 
is too expensive to do so. The 
jobber also may cancel the con- 
tract without penalty based on poor 


products and service from the 
manufacturer. 
Keeping within 
the Law 

A legal mind may argue that 
companies operating under _ this 


plan would be setting up a very 
good basis for law suits. However, 
with proper limitations in the con- 
tracts, care in setting the quotas, 
etc., great improvement in relation- 
ships can be developed that will 
prove well worth the chance. 

When cgnnections of this kind 
are broken, usually both parties 
lose. The manufacturer must se- 
cure other distribution or build up 
his own in the territory affected; 
the jobber must educate his cus- 
tomers to a new product. Both 
of these operations take time and 
cost money. 

On the other hand, if after three 
or four years of friendly co- 
operation with each party fulfilling 
his part of the obligation, it may 
seem temporarily expedient for one 
or the other to discontinue, it 
should cost that party enough so 
that he will consider his action 
well before taking the step. Under 
normal conditions, a reserve of 
$5,000 to $10,000 might be built up 
over a period of years on the part 
of the manufacturer and perhaps 
$2,000 to $5,000 on the part of the 
jobber. 

It usually takes many sales to 
make that much money in net 
profit. Therefore, the differences 
of opinion, the problems, the trou- 
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bles are weighed carefully, and an 
eifort is made to overcome them. 

Under such a system, the manu- 
facturer feels freer to step in and 
help in a more personal way be- 
cause he has assurance that he is 
building for the future. 

The jobber, realizing that the 
whole basis of his franchise lies 
in making at least a reasonable 
percentage of his quota, features 
the manufacturer’s line and usually 
will exceed his quota without diffi- 
culty. With a premium for suc- 
cess and a penalty for failure, the 

— 
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sale of the manufacturer’s line be- 
comes an executive problem for 
the jobber. The record of sales is 
watched and solid effort is placed 
on distribution. 

It is true that adjustments must 
be made from time to time de- 
pending upon business conditions, 
competition, etc. However, if two 
well-managed companies undertake 
their contracts seriously and build 
up their reserve funds conscien- 
tiously, cost of selling will be defi- 
nitely lower and the relationships 
will prove profitable. 

+ 


“Success Story” 


frOR advertising men who like to 
see themselves as others see 
them, “Success Story,” which 
opened at Maxine Elliott’s Theater, 
in New York, a short time ago, 
may provide a diverting evening. 

Although advertising is not the 
principal theme of this dramatic 
story of a young Jewish radical 
who deserts his Marx for a wor- 
ship of wealth, the whole plot 
takes place in the offices of an ad- 
vertising agency—in the private of- 
fice, to be exact, of Raymond Mer- 
ritt Company, Inc., advertising and 
sales counsel. And what an office! 
Agencies that think they are pretty 
snooty with their interior decora- 
tion should take a peep at Mr. 
Merritt’s futuristic sanctum ! 

As intimated, however, advertis- 
ing in this drama is incidental— 
the story of the protagonist’s pur- 
suit of wealth could have taken 
place with equal celerity in engi- 
neering, law or banking. The 
author, John Howard Lawson, 
however, has chosen to tell his tale 
against a background of advertis- 
ing and advertising thus bears the 
brunt of the play’s undercurrent 
of satire on big business. 

Sol Ginsberg, the hero, who has 
been buried as a $15 a week clerk 

+. 


New Sweeper to Be Advertised 

The Sweeper Manufacturer Corpora- 
tion, New York, has appointed the 
B. Dave Iola Company, Inc., of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Test campaigns in Eastern cities are 
being planned on a new product, the 
French sweeper. 


in Merritt’s statistical department, 
gets his first break when circum- 
stances present him with the job of 
writing the ads for a beauty cream, 
concocted out of the skin of croco- 
diles and designed to sell for $28 
a jar. 

Sol finds a copy theme for this 
product in the appeal of his em- 
ployer’s mistress with the result, 
judging from his rapid rise in 
Merritt’s agency, that the campaign 
is a great success. His next big 
move in advertising comes when, 
hearing that a rival agency is go- 
ing on the rocks, he suggests that 
he be allowed to go out and raid 
the tottering agency’s accounts. 

Merritt, however, objects to this 
type of ambulance-chasing on the 
grounds of ethics. This attitude on 
the part of his employer, who, as 
Sol puts it, “gets a lot of accounts 
because he belongs to a lot of nifty 
clubs,” seems incomprehensible to 
our hero. 

This setback, however, does not 
deter Sol, who pushes his way with 
driving fury over the head of 
Merritt and finally becomes chief 
of the agency—only to find, in 
spite of wealth and business suc- 
cess, disillusionment and, finally, 
tragedy. 

+ 


Sell More Lincoln Cars 

The Lincoln Motor Company reports 
that sales of Lincoln automobiles dur- 
ing September were 25.4 per cent 
greater than during the corresponding 
month of last year. Sales for Septem- 
ber of this year also exceeded those of 
August. 








Tue Councit Oak Stores 
Sroux City, Iowa 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We would like your opinion as to what 
chain-store organizations run the most 
attractive and effective newspaper adver- 


tisements. 
Louis C. Jeep. 


FEW years ago it would not 

have been difficult to answer 
this question with the names of 
two or three chains. In those days 
the chains confined themselves en- 
tirely to price-list advertising de- 
pending entirely for their attention 
on the cut prices and offering no 
sales arguments or making no at- 
tempt to attract attention and please 
the eye by interesting layouts. 

This condition has changed mark- 
edly in the last couple of years. 
Such chains as A & P and Kroger 
today are preparing advertising 
which compares favorably with any 
advertising appearing in news- 
papers. Numerous local chains, 
such as Gristede in New York and 
others, have stepped up the appear- 
ance and persuasiveness of their 
advertising remarkably. 

The chains have been influenced 
to this change for two reasons. In 
the first place, they had the living 
example of the advertising of some 
of the best department stores which 
had plenty of the bargain flavor 


+ 
Death of W. A. Smith 


William A. Smith, one of the prin- 
cipal stockholders of the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Herald and president of the 
Herald Publishing Company, died re- 
cently at that city, aged seventy-three, 
Mr. Smith, who was a former United 
States Senator, was also chairman of 
the Grand Rapids State Bank and prin- 
cipal owner of the Goodrich Transit 
Company. 


Whalen Heads Relief Group 
Grover Whalen, general manager of 
John Wanamaker, New York, has been 
appointed chairman of the advertising 
group to help the Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Relief Committee raise funds. 


Appoints Mortimer Lowell 

The Syladex Corporation, New York, 
has appointed the Mortimer Lowell 
Company, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 





Persuasion Plus Price in Chain 
Advertising 


and yet was persuasive and pleas- 
ing to the eye. 

The second reason is that the 
chains have lost a great deal of 
the price advantage that they used 
to have. The growth of the volun- 
tary chain movement has had its 
effect and, further, a number of 
chains have found that the old 
policy of loss leaders was not what 
it seemed cracked up to be. 

The chain that today does not 
try to make its advertising con- 
form to the best principles of lay- 
out and copy is in danger of being 
left far behind in the advertising 
and sales parade. Women are being 
educated to the better type of chain 
advertising and the day is fast 
coming when they will look upon 
the old-fashioned, price-studded 
type of chain advertising as mark- 
ing an organization that not only 
has cheap prices but offers poor 
quality merchandise. 

Most chains do not do as much 
advertising as they should anyway 
and if they further handicap them- 
selves by the use of unsightly ad- 
vertising that has no appeal beyond 
the appeal of price, what mone 
they are investing might better be 
spent in hiring good accountants to 
wind up their businesses.—[ Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 

+ 
Barnard, Manager, Chicago 

Better Business Bureau 


Kenneth Barnard has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago Better Business 
Bureau. He has been manager of the 
Toledo and Detroit Bureaus and general 
manager of the National Better Business 
Bureau. He assumes his new duties 
November 1. 


Joins Triple A Carriers 


Allan T. Blake, formerly with Barro 
G. Collier, Inc., and, more recently, 
with the Western Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, has been appointed Western 
sales representative of the Triple A Ad 
vertising Carriers, St. Louis. He will ! 
located at the Kansas City, Mo., office 


With Associated Advertisers 


Robert Simons has joined the staff of 
Associated Advertisers, New York, 
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Association Advertising Capitalized 
by Non- 


Booklet Issued by Cleanliness Institute Brings Results When Used by 


Member 


Public Utility Company 


By Joseph G. Bariesas 


Advertising Manager, Virginia Public Service Company 


Our company, operating thirty- 
seven retail stores which sell 
various electric appliances, points 
many of its sales campaigns at 
its women customers. It seemed 
logical that the appeals which in- 
duced women to write the Cleanli- 
ness Institute for booklets might 
also be put to work to help us sell 
electric water heaters. The Insti- 
tute agreed to co-operate and to 
sell us at cost as many booklets as 
would be needed 

Because it was an experiment, 
the promotional plan developed for 
using the booklet chosen was 
limited to a single district. (The 
company is divided into six divi- 
sions for administration and sales 
work, each division, in turn, being 
sub-divided into several districts.) 
At the conclusion of the campaign 
ninety water heaters had been sold, 
an average of fifteen for each 
division—half the total, forty-five 
heaters, were sold in the one dis- 
trict using the Cleanliness Institute 
booklet. 

The Cleanliness Institute is an 
educational organization established 
by the Association of Amer- 
ican Soap & Glycerine Producers, 
Inc., for the purpose of. raising 
standards of cleanliness. In its na- 
tional campaign, it used three dif- 
ferent appeals and offered three 
booklets. The booklet “The 30 Day 
Loveliness Test,” drew the greatest 
number of requests and that was 
the one we used. 


These Directions Mean 
the Use of Hot Water 


This booklet urges an actual 
thirty-day test during which all 
clothing is to be kept immaculately 
clean by frequent washings; the 
proper baths are to be taken once 
or twice a day; and soap and 
water are to be used frequently to 
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help clear up cloudy complexions 
and so. make the skin more lovely. 
As you see, anyone following th« 
test directions carefully would 
quite naturally use a lot of hot 
water. 

We made use of the booklet in 
this manner: One month before the 
water heating campaign proper was 
to start, newspaper advertisements 
were run in the district chosen for 
the experiment. Each advertise- 
ment offered the booklet free. 
Forty-three requests were received. 

In addition, the following letter 
was sent to 420 girls in the local 
high school: 


“Dear Miss: 


“A few weeks ago when we were 
in New York, a very dashing and 
very attractive Virginia girl who 
has an important position there 
told us about the grandest book! 
It’s called ‘The 30 Day Loveliness 
Test’ and she says she never knew 
how simple it is for almost every 
girl to have lovely, clear skin. 

“She was so enthusiastic about 
this book that we arranged to have 
some copies sent to our office here. 
They arrived yesterday and if you 
would like a copy we'll be glad to 
give you one. 

“There’s no charge for it, but 
as the supply is limited you had 
better call for your copy right 
away. Just come into our company 
office and the cashier there will 
give you one—if they aren’t all 
gone. 

Sincerel} yours, 
(Signed) Ettnor L. Lee, 
Home Service Director. 
“P. S. Enclosed is a little date 
book you may wish to carry in 
your purse.” 


The date book enclosed with this 
letter was also purchased from the 
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Cleanliness Institute. It is called 
“The Smart Thing to Do.” 

Returns were instantaneous. 
More than 300 high school girls 
called at our local office. Each 
was presented with a copy of the 
booklet and her name and address 
recorded. These names were later 
used as a prospect list and sales 
were made to the homes of twenty 
of them. 

The sales campaign proper lasted 
one month. In that month, each of 
the six company divisions used the 
same newspaper advertisements, 
the same number of insertions, 
offered the same price concessions 
as a sales inducement and were un- 
der the general supervision of the 
same merchandise manager. 

One district used only the 
Cleanliness Institute booklet, and 
the total extra cost of advertising 
and distributing the booklet in that 
district amounted to less than $50. 
That was the total additional ex- 
pense incurred, including the cost 
of typing and mailing the letters 
to the girls. 


+ 
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By distributing the booklets a 
month in advance of the actual 
sales campaign, many of our pros- 
pects were given sufficient time to 
become thoroughly dissatisfied with 
their hot water appliances. While 
the booklet should not, in all fair- 
ness, be held entirely responsible 
for the remarkable sales record in 
the one district where it was used, 
all who participated in the cam- 
paign feel that it was of very great 
value. 

It urged a thirty-day experiment 
during which time hot water would 
be in constant demand. Thus, when 
the sales campaign was announced 
prospects were in a_ favorable 
frame of mind to investigate and 
buy the water heater. 

The use of the booklet brought 
high returns to the company, as 
an electric water heater sells for 
approximately $112. We estimate 
that our experiment increased our 
campaign sales at least 70 per cent. 

Needless to say, the experiment 
will be used in other company dis- 
tricts in future campaigns. 


— 


Needed: Fat Women 


PARES the popularity of 
fat women is one method which, 
according to Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, will 
enable food advertisers to make up 
for the decline in consumption. 
Speaking at a meeting of the Chi- 
cago Advertising Council, he 
pointed out that 33 per cent less 
food is eaten by American people 
today than in 1905. 

“Because of the mechanization of 


_ 


New Toledo Business 


Van Doren & Rideout has been estab- 
lished at Toledo, Ohio, to act as indus- 
trial designers, with offices at 2325 Mad- 
ison Avenue. Harold Livingston Van 
Doren previously was director of de- 
sign for the Toledo Scale Company. 
John Gordon Rideout was formerly Chi- 
cago secretary of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. 


New Medical Journal 
Modern Medicine, a magazine pre- 
senting news of the medical field, is 
being published at Minneapolis. Offices 
are at 84 South Tenth Street. 








industry, people as a whole use up 
less physical energy than they used 
to,” Dr. Fishbein said. “The only 
way that food manufacturers can 
control this trend, which may go 
further as time goes on, is by 
changing the point of view. They 
should endeavor to induce people 
to work more and engage in more 
active recreation, so that the in- 
creased use of physical energy will 
ee about the consumption of 


+ 
Advanced by Best Foods 


Palmer W. Schade, formerly general 
manager of the Central division of Best 
Foods, Inc., has been appointed general 
sales manager with headquarters at New 
York. He will be succeeded at Chicago 
by C. B. McCord, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Western division. John J. 
Mack succeeds Mr. McCord at San 
Francisco. 


Joins Mobile Paper 


Carl M. Smith, formerly with the 
Greenville, S. C., News, has been ap- 
inted advertising manager of the Mo- 
ile, Ala., Register and Press. 














“$1,000,000 to Lend.” 

The theme of this striking Johns- 
Manville advertisement is that the 
company is now making it possible 
for home owners to do repair and 
modernization work at the present 
time, taking advantage of low costs 
of labor and material. The adver- 
tisement pictures five improvements 
that can be made and lists eight. 

In a box on the second page of 
the spread, the company goes into 
detail on what can be done on each 
of the five jobs and the down pay- 
ment cost on each and the total 
down payment which is $63.95. 

The time payment plan as applied 

Johns-Manville material is not 
new, the company having inaugu- 
rated it about two years ago. The 
purpose of this advertisement is to 
dramatize this plan and to bring it 
up to date in the minds of home 
owners. 

The company believes that there 
is a great interest today in repair 
and modernization work. In the 
first place, numerous home owners 
have let their houses get into dis- 
repair through a false sense of 
economy. In many neighborhoods, 
as automobile manufacturers have 


A Million Dollars to Lend 


found out, it has become unfashion- 
able to spend money even thoug! 
most of the people in those neigh- 
borhoods have plenty of money t 


spend. In addition to this there ar¢ 
thousands of homes so badly i: 
need of repairs that their owners 
in spite of pinched financial condi 
tions, would spend the money ii 
they knew of some way of financ 
ing the payments. To this type oi 
home owner the company’s cam- 
paign should have an _ unusual 
appeal. 

Furthermore, the company be- 
lieves that this is the psychological 
time to start a campaign of this 
kind because there is a realization 
on the part of many people that 
prices may not be so low again for 
years. In thousands of homes, the 
company feels, people are saying, 
“If we could only afford it, 
wouldn't this be a wonderful time 
to do the necessary repair work 
and to bring our homes up to 
date?” 

Dramatizing the instalment plan 
to these people should, the com- 
pany feels, tear down the barrier 
which keeps them away from do- 
ing necessary work at home. 





$1000.000” TO LEND ic 
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to Home Owners 


Johns-Manville makes it possible for you to have 
needed repair and modernization work done NOW—at a 
time when labor and materials are the lowest in years. 
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All thew improvements on this particular job 
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From New York Sun, Thursday, October 6th 


GALE AND DELUGE |= 
S’ SWEEP OVER CITY 


Rain Falls in Sheets for |‘n* 
Over Two Hours. 


The rainstorm that swept 
.| through New York on a wind of 
gale force. brought fall tempera- 
m-j|tures back today. For more than 
box|two hours: shortly after 1 o’clock 
sheets of rain whipped up and down 
or|the canyons between buildings 
k | making of every doorway a hav 


.\crowded by those unl RY. eno’ 
*., caught <n the d } a? 
the yn 


—and twelve hundred women braved the storm and 
were in the auditorium of Public School No. 6 in 
Jersey City a half hour before Christeen Chitwood 
opened her class in the JERSEY OBSERVER 
Cookery School. 

Do JERSEY OBSERVER women readers re- 
spond? Need we say more after this demonstration? 
Why gild the lily? 

Here in Hudson County, New Jersey, any manu- 
facturer can make a metropolitan tryout campaign 
at a minimum of cost. 

Half a million to sell to—plenty of dealers to 
sell thru. 

Reach the women of Hudson County, New Jersey, 
via the 








Jersey Observer 
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ISTORY, they say, repeats it- 

self. Perhaps advertising his- 
tory does as well, for the shades 
of Sunny Jim, the famous one- 
time champion of Force, are re- 
turning to haunt the advertising 
world through which that popular 
character once strode. At least 
there is a suggestion of the Sunny 
Jim influence in some recent ad- 
vertisements. 

It was just thirty years ago that 
Sunny Jim and his gloomy, and 
shorter-lived partner, Jim Dumps, 
made their debut in the interests of 
the Force Food Company. 

The copy in these up-to-date ad- 
vertisements is not done in the 


conventional verse form which 
marked the jingles of Minnie 
Maude Hanff, creator of Sunny 


Jim and his partner, who are said 
by some to have been the fore- 
runners of the comic strip. Yet in 
each case the ghost of Sunny Jim 
must have guided the pen of the 
copy writer. 

An advertisement for the Alder- 
ney Dairy Company of Newark, 
N. J., offers a jingled testimonial 
from Billy Blake, a character al- 
ready known through his appear- 
ance on the Alderney company’s 
radio program. The illustrator has 
caught Billy in the act of per- 
forming an acrobatic twist on the 


gymnastic rings, while the copy 
writer quotes: 
“Testimonials are sometimes 


silly, but not from boys who write, 
like Billy : ‘Dear sirs—Three times, 
sometimes four each day, I drink 
a glass of Alderney A. Your milk 
gives me such sturdy muscles, for 
tricks like this and rough-house 
tussles. I want to add a word 
from mother. For thirteen years 
she’s used no other.’” 

And no less Sunny Jim-like is 
the Conoco advertisement which is 
reproduced here, although it aims 
perhaps at a more sophisticated 
audience. 

This dissertation would be in- 
complete without some mention of 
those seasoned jinglers, the Camp- 
bell. Soup kids. These youngsters 


With Apologies to Sunny Jim 








recently clambered out of their un- 
obtrusive corner and took over 
control of a full-page magazine 
advertisement which presents them 
in new roles. The feminine member 













Gar sexo me,’ 
OLD SLOW POKES...1'M | 
GOING PLACES, LISTEN, FOLKS 

THE ONLY CARS THAT | 
CANT PASS ARE THOSE 
THAT USE MY KIND OF GAS! 








LUG OS with 
CONOCO 


THE Guascting, THAT'S PACKED WITH POWER! 





of this lovable pair is found mak- 
ing a rhymed plea to her mascu- 
line advertising consort, who is be- 
decked in a brand-new uniform of 
the Campbell police force. 

Her words are as whimsical as 
those of Sunny Jim of old. 


“Kind sir, I know you'll show 
to me 
“The way to Campbell’s town; 
“My tummy’s simply begging 
for 
“That soup of great renown!” 


Nor is the Campbell cop’s solici- 
tous return any less appealing for 
its salesmanship. 


“No need to journey farther, 
Miss, 

“Than to the grocery store, 
“For Campbell's is so good to 
eat 
“It’s sold 

shore!” 


from shore to 
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DVERTISING 


THAT STICKS TO THE RIBS = 


Every known thing must perform its office after its kind, and can only be judged 
on the basis of its final performance. Good food, for instance, is wasted 
unless it sticks to the ribs, is digested and assimilated into brain and muscle. 



































Good advertising, like good food, is likewise wasted unless it sticks to the ribs 
—unless it gets into the arteries of the reader and produces a buying reaction. 


But sometimes it isn't always the fault of the food if it fails of its final pur- 
pose. The meat may be good but the digestive and assimilative powers of 
the individual may not be capable of transforming it into blood and sinew. 


By the same token, your advertising message may be excellent, but the 
digestive and assimilative powers of its readers may not be in condition for 
healthy acceptance. 


Advertising results therefore depend as much upon digestive powers as upon 
appetizing appeal—as much upon the acceptance of the medium as the 
quality of the message. 


The right advertising medium is the one which dovetails perfectly with the 
tastes, interests, habits and sentiments of a given class of readers—which 
has become an integral part of their existence and is read seriously by 
heads of families and their children. 


Such a type is Extension Magazine. Of all publications calculated not 
alone to gain attention for a message, but also to further the prompt assimi- 


lation of and reaction to that ge, Ex ion Magazine is outstanding. 





Frankly, the readers of Extension feel that the magazine is theirs—that they 
are part owners of the project symbolized by the publication. To them it 
is a “we” proposition. Their interest in and support of the Catholic 
Extension Society for over 25 years has established that feeling. No other 
magazine in the world has been so intimately identified with so broad a 
spirit to give and to help as Extension. 





Because of the relation of Extension Magazine to the lives and purposes of 
its readers, this publication can make your advertising message stick fo the 
ribs of this market. In the realm of advertising media it is exceptional, 
distinctive. It is more than a magazine. It is the official organ of a project 
in which its subscribers are bound up body and soul, Use its pages. They 
will make your advertising pay more. 


Extension 
Manazine 


The National Catholic Monthly 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
HUGH J. BLAKELEY e@ DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING 
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FURTHER 
REDUCTIONS IN 


Poster Advertising 


RATES 


HE companies listed below, owning and 
operating poster advertising plants in 523 
cities and towns in 13 states, hereby announce 
quantity discounts during the year 1933, as follows: 


FIRST: a 10% discount SECOND: a discount of 
on consecutive twelve 5% on consecutive six 
months’ poster contracts months’ poster contracts 
for representative half for representative half 
showings, or more. showings, or more. 


This further reduction in the cost of poster adver- 
tising space is in addition to the reduction of 
approximately 12%% announced by these 
companies and put into effect on October 1, 1931. 


CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADV. COMPANY, INC. 

THE PACKER CORPORATION © THE PACKER ADV. CORPORATION 

PACKER OF FLORIDA, INC. © SUNSET SYSTEM OF TEXAS 
AND SUBSIDIARY CORPORATIONS 
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(anaes IN ADVERTISING 
A (and the Jobs Behind Them). 
Edited by Alden James. (The 
Macmillan Company.) Among the 
flood of symposium volumes pub- 
lished during the last four or five 
years this is, by all odds, the most 
interesting from the standpoint of 
the man in advertising. 

There are sixty-one chapters, 
each written by a different special- 
ist in the field of advertising, each 
one a thorough, thought-exciting 
analysis of a particular advertising 
job. The book is divided into four 
parts dealing with the advertiser, 
the advertising agency, media and 
correlative advertising services. 

In the preface Mr. James points 
out that his goal was a complete 
functional analysis of advertising 
jobs. Instead of turning over the 
work to one man he took the far 
better course of going to experts 
and asking each man to write 
about the subject he was most 
fitted to discuss. 

There is not a single dull page 
from the beginning of the preface 
by Earnest Elmo Calkins to the last 
word of the concluding chapter by 
Roy Dickinson, associate editor of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

An excellent sample of the type 
of material this book contains was 
given in a section of a chapter re- 
cently reprinted in Printers’ INK 
(“The Secret of Copy That Writes 
Itself,” Paul Hollister, vice-presi- 
dent, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., September 29, 1932). 

This is one of the very few 
“must” books of the year. Any 
business executive who is at all in- 
terested in advertising, whether he 
be with a manufacturer, an adver- 
tising agency or a publisher, will 
find many pages of fascinating 
reading and the ultimate reward 
of a more thorough knowledge of 
how advertising operates and a 
greater appreciation not only of its 
complexities, but of its possibili- 
ties. 

* * * 

The Advertising Agency Looks 
at Radio. By Neville O'Neill. 
(D. Appleton & Company.) Here 


Business Books in Brief 


is another symposium volume of 
much more limited appeal. Eighteen 
people who have either specialized 
in or had contact with radio adver- 
tising contribute a chapter each. 

The discussions range all the 
way from the technique of pre- 
paring good radio programs 
through technical details concern- 
ing radio advertising to quite a bit 
of good genuine tub-thumping for 
radio as a medium. 

If you are interested in a dis- 
cussion of the leading phases of 
radio advertising and if you don’t 
mind an occasional burst of over- 
enthusiasm, you will probably en- 
joy this book and get some help 
from it. 

* * * 

Advertising for Banks. By Don 
Knowlton. (Rand McNally & 
Company.) Mr. Knowlton writes 
from his excellent background as 
publicity manager of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and gives credit to the Financial 
Advertisers Association as col- 
laborator. 

According to Mr. Knowlton he 
had one particular man in mind 
when he wrote the book, Henry 
Hardacre, cashier of a bank in a 
city of approximately 7,500, a man 
who had never handled advertising 
but had just been assigned a job 
of taking over all the bank’s ad- 
vertising activities by its president. 

The result is the most thorough 
discussion of the subject that has 
been put between the covers of a 
book. If Mr. Hardacre does not 
become a_ successful advertising 
manager, the fault will be his and 
not Mr. Knowlton’s. 

This book is recommended, with- 
out reserve, to anyone interested 
in bank advertising, from president 
down to office ‘boy. . 


The Written Word. By H. A. 
Batten, Marcus Goodrich and 
Granville Toogood. (Greenberg: 
Publisher, Inc.) Here is an ar- 
resting and unusual book on the 
art of writing copy. The meat is 
to be found in a chapter, “Writing 
in Its Special Relation to Adver- 

77 
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tising,” although the first chapter 
with its seven versions of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address as it would be 
handled by a committee; by the 
high-pressure apostle of punch, 
snap and brevity; in the text-book 
manner; in the legal manner; in 
the luncheon club manner; in the 
Walter Winchell manner, and in 
the Milt Gross manner is one of 
the most entertaining and, at the 
same time, revealing illustrations 
of the importance of individuality 
and style in handling the written 
word. 

Highly recommended to those 
specialists in the written word who 
write our advertising, this book on 
the other hand may be of general 
interest to all the people who be- 
lieve they know something about 
how advertisements should be 
written. 

* 

The Development of American 
Industries: Their Economic Sig- 
nificance. Planned and edited by 
John George Glover and William 
Bouck Cornell. (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.) In a month of symposium 
volumes this is, by no means, the 


New England 


HE annual meeting of the First 

District of the Advertising 
Federation of America, which 
closed yesterday, was attended by 
more than 250 members of New 
England advertising clubs. 

A telegraphic report from 
Springfield, Mass., as this issue 
goes to press, forecasts the elec- 
tion as governor of Donald W. 
Davis, advertising manager of the 
Springfield Union, Republican and 


Cosmetic Account to 
McJunkin 


The advertising account of _ the 
Milaire Company, St. Louis, cosmetics, 
is now with the McJunkin Advertising 
Company, Chicago. 


* * 


Appoints Lowell 


The Harris Drug Company, New 
York, has appointed the Mortimer Lowell 
Company, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Newspapers and med- 
ical publications are being used. 
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least rewarding. It contains brief 
histories of thirty-nine different in- 
dustries as well as a chapter on 
trade associations and another on 
labor. 

The chapters vary in length, the 
average being around twenty-five 
pages. Obviously, no chapter can 
be a particularly thorough discus- 
sion of any single industry but each 
an admirable and interesting 
summary of the history of the par- 
ticular industry with which it 
treats. 

Of general interest, this book 
should be of unusual value as a 
reference work in an advertising 
agency library and, of course, in 
schools and colleges where business 
is taking an increasingly important 
part in the curriculum. 

* * * 
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Industrial names in This 
Machine Age. By Francis A. West- 
brook. (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.) A 
concise, but thorough, discussion 
of the details and technique of in- 
dustrial management, this book is 
written for a comparatively limited 
audience but should be of real in- 
terest to that audience. 


+ + 


Clubs Forecast 


News succeed V. Edward 
Borges. 

George A. Dunning, New En- 
gland manager of the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, will be the new 
district deputy governor. Alice 
McCourt, president of the Women’s 
Advertising Club of Providence, 
will succeed Margaret Deasy as 
secretary. 

Worcester 
next convention 


+ 
Advanced by 


Harry Marx, formerly 
vertising manager of the Milwaukee 
Herold and Sonntagspost, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager at Milwau- 
kee of the Sonntagspost. 


to 


was chosen the 


city. 


as 


“Sonntagspost”’ 


assistant ad- 


Fawcett with Campbell-Ewald 


Walter W. Fawcett, recently with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, has joined 
the New York office of the Campbell- 


Ewald Company. 
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0.) A 2s 
“a One of the undisputed advantages of electrical 
ok is transcription is that the advertiser retains full 
mited control over the distribution of his radio 


al in- 


broadcasting. You can hit the market exactly. 
You do not have to use stations in unproduc- 
tive areas. Another advantage is the fact that 
the broadcast can be put on the air at the hour 


ward which will reach the largest audience (regard- 

- less of the variations in local time). These are 
Pub- two reasons why electrical transcriptions are 
Alice gaining in favor with advertisers who want to 
nen’s make every dollar count. And the new devel- 
ames, opment called Western Electric Wide Range 


Joys Noiseless Recording insures perfect produc- 
the tion. This method is available only over the 
World Broadcasting System. It is radio’s latest 
and most startling improvement. We will 
gladly supply full information to advertisers 

and their agencies. 


WORLD BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INc. 
50 West 57th Street, New York City 


179 King St., W., Toronto 1040 North Las Palmas Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


Production Studios : New York, Chicago, Hollywood 


SOUND STUDIOS OF NEW YORK, INC. (SUBSIDIARY OF WORLD BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM, INC.) WESTERN ELECTRIC LICENSEE 
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SURVEYS PROVE 


THe Dry Goops 
ECONOMIST 


first in 


READER INTEREST 


Substantiated by A.B.C. reports, The Dry Goods Economist 
has by far more net paid circulation than any other publi- 
cation in the world serving the department and dry goods 
store field. Now— 


What About Reader Interest? 


Here are the results of 8 surveys made by well known manu- 
facturers and advertising agencies who wanted a true picture 
of reader interest at first hand for their own information. 


The total results of these 8 surveys, which brought 
more than 5,000 replies, prove beyond question the 


domination of THE DRY GOODS ECONOMIST in the 
department and dry goods store field. 





33.74 percent ahead of the second publication. 
110.72 percent ahead of the third publication. 
THAT’S READER INTEREST FOR YOU! 


THE DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


239 West 39th St., New York 
A DIVISION OF 
UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
whose publications include 
THE IRON AGE . HARDWARE AGE . AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL . JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
BOOT and SHOE RECORDER - MOTOR WORLD WHOLESALE - COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
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fF, CONOMISTS have pointed out 
that unless prices go up, liv- 
ing standards are bound to come 
down. The rise in commodities, it 
has been said, would soon be shown 
in finished merchandise. When a 
manufacturer is going to 
raise his prices or when he 
thinks prices are going to 
go up there are several 
ways he can announce the 
fact. 

B. F. Goodrich and other 
tire manufacturers take the 
course of predicting a rise 
in prices for the future 
based upon the rise in raw 
materials. Such manufac- 
turers usually use the seri- 
ous method of suggesting 
to the consumer that now 
is a good time to buy. 
Similar methods have been 
used by furniture manu- 
facturers and others. 

The Phillips-Jones Cor- 
poration, maker of Van 


5 
F 


Painless Price Rise Advertising 








something the company did for its 
own amusement or to make more 
profits. The company says that if 
the quality is to be maintained in 
the face of rising costs, “the price 
must be raised.” 
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VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 
Now...while 





Heusen collars, has a 
slightly different idea. On 


THE price Gots uP To 3 DF wovemsen 1st 





the theory that a rise in 
prices, while it is a fine 
thing for the country gen- 


news to the consumer, this 
company adds a little hu- 
mor and a good-natured 
illustration to its announce- 
ment of a price rise to take 
place in the near future. 

“Yessir, we're reversing the 
usual order of things and telling 
you beforehand that the price of 
Van Heusen collars is going up!” 
It is to be noted that there is no 
prediction about this. The com- 
pany flatly says that on and after 
November 1 the price of its collars 
will be 35 cents instead of 25 cents. 

Two little men over on the side 
of the copy are seen giving each 
other the “low-down” in a secre- 
tive manner just as a man would 
tell another that a stock is about 
to go up ten points. 

“Here are two weeks of grace,” 
says the copy, “to permit you to 
buy at the old price.” 

The price rise isn’t advertised as 


erally, is never such good 


VAN HEUSEN 





THE WORLD'S SMARTEST COLLAR 


eS CORP. WEW YORE 
a LE ee 


A Touch of Humor Is Used to Announce This 
Rise in Price—Two Weeks of Grace Are Given 


the Customer to Stock Up 


This advertisement, one of a 
number in many different lines of 
industry, offers a method of an- 
nouncing a price rise which is at- 
tracting much attention. 

The picture of the Phillips- 
Jones employment situation now as 
compared with six months ago 
offers cheerful news to the man 
who believes pay-rolls are the key 
to recovery. 

Five out of its ten factories were 
closed six months ago; the remain- 
ing five employed only 1,400 peo- 
ple. Today all ten are in full 
operation with a pay-roll of 5,050, 
an increase of nearly 400 per cent. 

Max Phillips, advertising man- 
ager of the company, says that 








82 
orders are piling in so fast it is 
difficult to keep up deliveries. The 
company has purchased a quantity 
of new machinery and equipment 
to take care of increased produc- 
tion schedules, news which will 
undoubtedly be pleasing to Mr. 
Robertson of Westinghouse, head 
of the Rehabilitation Committee. 


+ + 


Free Service 


ASHINGTON is the latest 

battle ground where a bitter 
fight is being fought for the pat- 
ronage of fuel oil users. The open- 
ing gun was fired by Standard Oil 
of New Jersey with the announce- 
ment of a selling policy whereby 
free service will be given to oil 
burner owners in exchange for 
long-term fuel contracts. 

This free service offer is an 
adaptation of numerous incentives 
that competition in a rapidly grow- 
ing industry has injected into the 
Stand- 
New Jersey advertised its 
new policy, an experiment in the 
Washington territory, last June. 
Since then it has been making its 
offer largely through personal so- 
licitation. 

Service is offered not only on 
Gilbert & Barker burners, which 
the company sells, but on any make. 
It offers to make all adjustments, 
charging only for necessary parts 
and repairs. 

The issue has been joined with 
the active entrance into the situa- 
tion by the American Oil Burner 
Association. Fuel oil and burner 
distributors each have contributed 
25 per cent of the total of a fund 
raised for a campaign in newspaper 
advertising. The association has 
matched this with an appropriation 
that constitutes the remaining 50 
per cent of the total. 

Copy is signed by participating 
oil burner dealers and manufac- 
turers. It does not carry the signa- 
tures of fuel oil distributors. 

The message to the public points 
out that the offer to supply parts 
presupposes that “certain oil com- 
panies” can get these parts, where- 


struggle for fuel oil sales. 


ard of 
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It is very possible that some of 
the men who are receiving wages 
now for building the machinery 
and equipment to take care of 
Phillips-Jones’ big orders will 
spend part of those wages for Van 
Heusen collars. 

Thus the virtuous circle 
upward start agama. 


gets an 


+ 


Starts Fight 


as these are only obtainable under 
franchise. 

A statement issued by the as- 
sociation declares that the “oil 
burner industry frowns on the plan 
of any one service organization at- 
tempting to render satisfactory ser- 
vice on all makes of oil burners.” 
The directors call attention to the 
fact that their dealers actually sell 
automatic heat and are, therefore, 
much concerned in all things that 
the users of their burners have to 
deal with that have any direct bear- 
ing on the matter of satisfactory 
heating. 

In anticipation of a new competi- 
tive era in the industry, the associa- 
tion is laying down a program to 
rally some 10,000 oil burner dealers 
in the United States and Canada to 
fight the “free service” practice 
aggressively in their respective ter- 
ritories. 

With the industry only ten years 
old and some of the major home- 
appliance manufacturers entering 
the field, the oil burner looms as a 
secondary market to the automobile 
for petroleum. It is the attitude of 
the association that while it wants 
all of the fuel oil companies to win 
their fair share of this market, it 
does not intend to stand by and 
permit itself to be dismembered in 
a battle between giants of the oil 
industry. 

Thomas A. Walsh, spokesman 
for the Washington dealers, states 
that free service by fuel oil pro- 
ducers is unsound business and a 
practice which is designed to injure 
the dealer and place the oil burner 
at the mercy of a large impersonal 
organization whose main purpose is 
to sell only fuel. 
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ANNOUNCING 
the purchase of 


WOMAN'S WORLD 
b 


LEE ELLMAKER 





— 


In taking over the Woman’s World Magazine, I feel 
I have acquired a property second to none in the small 
town field and that I have accomplished one more step 
in building here a balanced publishing organization. 


Woman’s World is to be con- 
tinued as a separate unit, appeal- 
ing to the same type and class of 
reader it has reached since the 
day it was purchased by the 
Manning family many years ago. 


I sincerely feel, however, that 
while there is little to be done to 
further solidify its acceptance 
in the minds of its readers, much 
can be done to make it a more 
vital and better property from 
the standpoint of its advertisers. 


The same unfettered policies 
made possible by individual 
ownership—which have been so 
successful in the last nine 
months with Pictorial Review— 
will be applied to Woman’s 


World in the manner of man- 
agement. 


I have been asked by sev- 
eral people why the Manning 
brothers wished to sell. Frankly, 
I do not know, but I will say I 
have wished to acquire such a 
property for many moons, just 
because I believe it holds the 
outstanding position in the small 
town and country field that 
Pictorial Review holds in the 
great middle urban market, and 
these two fields, separately 
reached by magazines built for 
the individual requirements of 
both, are the backbone of our 
nation and consequently the 
backbone of business. 


Publisher 














This, Mr. Banker, Is How Private 
Brands Hurt You 


A Letter Which Gives Some Strong Arguments in Favor of Salability 


By W. M. McCormick 


President, McCormick & Co., Inc. 


[Eprrorra Norte: Here is a 
manufacturer who apparently be- 
lieves that bankers are not as well 
up as they should be on the rela- 
tive merits of advertised branded 
merchandise as against the private 
brands. Mr. McCormick thinks so 
strongly on this subject that he 
decided to write a letter to bankers 
telling them about it—and to show 
them in ABC fashion why sala- 
bility, as represented by good-will 
created by advertising, is a strong 
financial asset. He sent PRINTERS’ 
INK ; copy of his letter and here 
it is. 


I DO not believe that at any time 
during the last decade conditions 
. have been more embarrassing or 
has it been harder for the bankers 
and credit men to determine how 
far to go with the manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers of food 
products, than during the last three 
years. 

Previous to that time, most of 
these that were aggressive had been 
making money easily for several 
years; but when the depression 
came, in order to maintain their 
volume, many of them began to 
cut prices to a point that was not 
profitable. In fact some manufac- 
turers and wholesalers sold and 
are still selling goods for less than 
cost, deluding themselves that by 
keeping up volume they can keep 
down overhead. 

Then the private label campaign 
was entered into very forcefully 
with the result that many whole- 
salers and retailers bought these 
private label brands, most of which 
are second and third class in qual- 
ity, notwithstanding they comply 
with the pure food law. 

Quality, as you know, does not 
enter into the pure food law—it 
is a purity law only. Therefore, 
the consumer receives goods which 


are not satisfactory, refuses to buy 
more, and the retailer finds him- 
self with stocks on hand that are 
not turning over, while many goods 
continue to decline in price and 
deteriorate by age, sapping the en- 
tire profit from his business. For 
that reason alone firms have there- 
by been unable to discount their 
bills as formerly. 

If death should occur or any 
accident befall the proprietor of 
the business which would necessi- 
tate a forced sale of these private 
label goods, experience shows that 
they would not bring, on an aver- 
age, more than 17 cents to 25 cents 
on the dollar. This is quite a con- 
trast to staples that are well ad- 
vertised and used daily—that are 
put out by manufacturers who 
maintain their price and quality. 
Such staple commodities under a 
forced sale bring from 90 cents to 
98 cents on the dollar. 


Ill-Advised Buying 
Makes for Loss 


Through this alone, bankers and 
manufacturers have had to sustain 
a heavy loss because of the ill-ad- 
vised buying of wholesalers and 
retailers. It costs from 5 to 20 
per cent more to put up private 
label goods, depending upon the 
quantity. The containers and labels 
have to be bought in smaller quan- 
tities and frequently the goods 
have to be packed and labeled by 
hand. This additional cost must be 
absorbed by the purchaser. On the 
other hand, manufacturers buy 
their supplies in large quantities at 
low prices, and automatic machines 
fill and label them rapidly. 

The wholesalers and retailers find 
that it takes more time to handle 
private label brands—more expla- 
nations are necessary to sell them 
—it is necessary to carry larger 
stocks. These are losses that sel- 
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dom are taken into consideration. 

There may be a few articles in 
the food line that lend themselves 
to private labels, but they are few 
indeed when the final analysis is 
made. For more than twenty years 
we packed private label goods and 
made money on them because often 
more money can be made out of 
packing them than on staple goods 
for the simple reason that if the 
market advances the manufacturer 
can always substitute a lower qual- 
ity whereas on his standard brands 
he has to maintain the quality from 
one year to another, irrespective of 
advances of the market. 

This has proved very expensive 
at times, but inasmuch as the man- 
ufacturer spends several hundred 
thousand dollars annually adver- 
tising his products he dare not risk 
substituting second or third-class 
goods or anything inferior. Some 
manufacturers, who have tried sub- 
stituting second and_ third-class 
merchandise have either been 
forced to close their plants or lost 
so much dealer and consumer con- 
fidence that they are just hanging 
on to a dwindling business. 

One of the greatest pitfalls after 
one has been buying goods under 
private labels, is that he cannot re- 
sist the temptation to get prices 
from other manufacturers and buy 
at the lowest possible figure. He 
does not see it through. Therefore, 
in a few years, with this continual 
chiseling of prices, the quality of 
his private label stock vacillates 
to such an extent that there is no 
profit in the business for anyone 
because the goods do not repeat as 
they are not satisfactory to the 


— 


‘ . ° 9 
Represents “Pencil Points” 
Gustave A. Ahrens has been appointed 

district representative at Chicago by 

Pencil Points. He was formerly with the 

Chicago office of the Ahrens Publishing 

Company. 


With CBS 


Beerend, for six 


years in 
charge of the radio division of the 
United States Advertising Corporation, 
has joined the Chicago sales department 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


“Opinion” to Be Monthly 

Opinion, New York, formerly pub- 
lished weekly, will be published monthly 
beginning with the November issue. 


Norbert 
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consumer, who after all is the final 
judge. 

Private label goods are not 
stabilized by manufacturers’ adver- 
tising and sell on price or appear- 
ance only. 

The art of spending money must 
be given more attention. The 
housewife spends about 94 per cent 
of her husband’s money, but, un- 
fortunately, has never been taught 
how to get her money’s worth. 

The slogan we have adopted for 
this fall’s work and which we are 
going to drive home to the trade 
is, get your money’s worth. 

We must get back to the funda- 
mentals. When a dollar is spent be 
sure to get a dollar’s worth in re- 
turn—something that will give 
satisfaction. We must all demand 
that today, if we are going to 
economize so as to carry the heavy 
burden of taxation which has been 
and will be placed on us for sey- 
eral years to come. 

These are cruel facts—but they 
must be faced and met. 

The banker is rapidly awakening 
to the fact that when he finds a 
wholesaler or retailer whose stock 
consists mostly of private label 
brands, he has no right to jeopar- 
dize the bank’s money by lending it 
to him as freely as he did formerly, 
or even lending it to the manufac- 
turer who makes such products. 

If the banker will insist that the 
manufacturer and others to whom 
he lends money, be more careful 
and put their business on a more 
stable basis asking a just profit for 
the merchandise, less risk would 
be run and more profit would be 
made in the end. 


With Carman-in-New England 


John Herbert, formerly with Double 
day, Doran & Company, Inc., as New 
England representative of The America 
Home, has joined Carman-in-New Er 
gland, publishers’ representative, Bostor 


New Grill to Be Advertised 


The Boulton-Pratt Company, Clev: 
land, has appointed the Campbell-Sanfor: 
Advertising Company to direct the ad 
vertising of a new electric grill. 


Foote Adds to Staff 
J. J. Weed, formerly with Paul Block. 
Inc., has joined the New York office o 
N. Frederick Foote and Associates, pul 
lishers’ representatives. 
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Salesman as Best Source of Ideas 


(Continued from page 6) 


uct, his trade and his market. He 
got that knowledge by getting out 
in the field. He had a broad inside 
viewpoint. The copy writer had a 
narrow outside viewpoint. 

* * * 


One of the most capable agency 
men I know insists that every man 
in his organization must be a con- 
tact man. Not only must he know 
the advertising manager of each 
account he works on, but the sales 
manager, many of the salesmen, the 
factory superintendent and the 
shipping clerk. He must know the 
trade personally. He must know 
what competitors are doing. He 
must, in other words, get the inside 
viewpoint. 

“I know almost everyone of our 
salesmen by his first name,” one 
large corporation advertising direc- 
tor told me. “I go to lunch with 


them when they’re in town. I travel 
with them on the road. They in- 
troduce me to dealers. They criti- 


cize our advertising and I try to 
justify my work to them. 

“So many of my friends in the 
advertising business depend upon 
surveys made by other people. 
These are valuable, of course. We 
have them made, too. But it is so 
easy to misinterpret figures and 
statistics. 

“All the reports in the world 
won't give you a true picture of 
what is really going on. I have 
assistants who can handle the de- 
tails of my department. I am 
worth my salary only if I know 
what consumers and the trade are 
thinking about.” 

* * * 

Some good copy is written by 
“writers,” divorced from the busi- 
ness per se. Some good campaigns 
are prepared by men with nothing 
but an outside viewpoint. But the 
bread-and-butter boys are the ones 
who base their sentences on first- 
hand knowledge and experience. 











Solved! 


AIR EXPRESS 
Gets It There 





That Rush Delivery Problem 


High speed movement—pick-up and delivery in large cities— 
careful, safe handling—complete through service. 

Press-Time Worries are Eliminated When the Air Express 
Service is Called Upon to Meet a Scheduled Run-off. 


For rates and full information, phone or call 
at our nearest office 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, INC. 


Operating over 
The Uniied Air Lines, Northwest Airways, National Park Airways and 
Western. Air Express 











Our Alert Readers 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY Co. 
CINCINNATI 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

An editorial in the October 6 
issue of Printers’ INK quotes cer- 
tain figures on price cutting as hav- 
ing been compiled by The Ameri- 
can Laundry Machinery Company. 

These figures are not correct as 
quoted. 

We have compiled and published 
figures on this subject but they 
were all based on maintaining the 
same dollar profit and not the same 
dollar volume of sales as stated in 
your article. 

We did publish the exact table 
of figures appearing in your edi- 
torial, but we also qualified these 
figures as applying only to plants 
doing business on a 25 per cent 
profit margin and the percentage 
increases are based on maintain- 
ing the same dollar profit. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to 


assume that plants contemplating 
price cuts are not operating at 100 
per cent capacity when the price 


cuts are made. Otherwise, they 
would have to increase their in- 
vestment in equipment in order to 
handle the increased volume which 
would change the percentage re- 
lationships. This is a natural as- 
sumption, however, since plants 
operating at 100 per cent capacity 
would not be apt to cut prices. 

L. C. Winans. 


* * * 


Hopves-Wattacu Co., INc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It isn’t often that there is a 
temptation to question the accuracy 
of any statement which appears in 
Printers’ INK. However, when 
one is made that is based on a 
mathematical calculation, the op- 
portunity does present itself to do 
so. 

May we refer you to your edi- 
torial “Killing Profits” which ap- 
peared on page 102, in your issue 
of October 6. In the third para- 


graph you say that The American 
Laundry Machinery Co. states, “If 
prices are cut 20 per cent, retail 
sales must be increased by 25 per 
cent in order to maintain the same 
dollar volume of sales.” 

A little further down you list 
the table itself, and if the word 
“volume” in the table infers “the 
same dollar volume of sales,” we 
believe that an inaccuracy has crept 
into the whole table. If 20 per 
cent retail sales must be increased 
by 25 per cent in order to maintain 
the same dollar volume of sales, by 
the same token a cut of 5 per cent 
would hardly require a 25 per cent 
increase in volume, and so on 
throughout the table. 

There is always a possibility that 
we have not interpreted the table 
correctly, and if this is so we will 
appreciate your advice regarding 
the correct one. 

Pup J. WALLACH, 
Secretary. 
* * * 


Tue LAvENSON BuREAU 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

On page 102 of the October 6 
issue you have an editorial called 
“Killing Profits.” 

In this article you quote some 
figures compiled by The American 
Laundry Machinery Company re- 
garding the necessary increases in 
volume on the bases of various 
price reductions. 

We have tried to figure this out 
backwards, forwards and sideways 
and cannot make any sense out of 
it. In one paragraph you say, “If 
prices are cut 20 per cent retail 
sales must be increased by 25 per 
cent in order to maintain the same 
dollar volume.” And just below 
this you say, “A cut of 5 per cent 
requires 25 per cent increase in 
volume.” 

This table sounds very interest- 
ing but we would like to have it 
straightened out in our own minds 
and wonder if you could help us by 
explaining Just what it means. 

Jay LaveNnson. 
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Let’s Drag It Out 
Into the Open 


66 

Lers drag it out into the 
open,” we suggested to a group of ten prominent advertis- 
ing agency executives. “Let’s go at this matter of 
competitive submission of speculative plans by advertising 
agencies in hammer and tongs fashion. Turn thumbs up 
or thumbs down—what we want is your honest belief; 
your deep and sincere conviction. The subject has been 
befuddled in a fog of hypocrisy. Let’s clear it up.” 


What those ten agency leaders told us is summarized in a 
startling article that will appear in the November issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. Its title is: “The Pros and Cons 
of Agency Speculative Plans.” The ten men are: 


WituiaM H. Jouns H. K. McCann Cc. D. Newer 

W. C. D’Arcy H. S. GARDNER RAYMOND RuBIcCAM 

Louis C. PepLar W. C. Esty Jesse F. MATTESON 
Ray GILes 


At the conclusion of the article, Printers’ INK MoNTHLY 
presents its editorial conclusions. This editorial summary 
is a straightforward presentation of our attitude on this 
highly controversial subject. 


This article will provoke a wave of discussion in adver- 
tising agency circles. 





PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me Printers’ Ink Monthly for the next year, begin- 
ning with the November issue. I’ll expect you to send an invoice 
for $2.00 to cover my year’s subscription. 


Name 





Company 





(position) 
Street 





City and State 
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New York, 





When the Amer- 
ican Gas Asso- 
Economy ciation met at 
Atlantic City last week its mem- 
bers heard two words applied to 
advertising curtailment which are 
significant to all industry. 

It was William H. Hodge, of 
H. M. Byllesby and Co., Chi- 
cago, who told the gas men that it 
was a “perilous economy” when 
advertising budgets were cut down 
too hard and fast. Just to prove 
they believed his words,. the Asso- 
ciation decided to spend $1,000,000 
a year for three years in adver- 
tising. The business sense and the 
courage of the gas people are re- 
freshing harbingers of 1933 

The hatchet men who insisted 
that advertising was an expense 
which could and must be chopped 
down without a careful study and 
survey have, in many cases, badly 
hurt the businesses they were sup- 
posed to serve. 


Perilous 
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Cutting down advertising and 
reducing the costs of advertising 
are two different procedures, too 
often confused. Concentrating ad- 
vertising expenditure and actually 
increasing it in mediums of proved 
value, and at the same time cutting 
out parasite mediums and those 
others with no excuse for existence 
will often cut advertising costs al- 
though expenditure may be as 
great as before. 

Now is the time for more care- 
ful selection of mediums, for a 
stop to careless buying of space, 
increased expenditure in  result- 
producing mediums of known 
worth, elimination of the others 
It is a time for weeding out, win- 
nowing, and better buying. 

It is perilous economy to cut 
indiscriminately at the advertising 
appropriation. 

It is sound economy and good 
business to buy one hundred cents’ 
worth of value for every advertis- 
ing dollar. 


Mr. Merrick ©: A: Merrick, 


president of the 
Looks Ahead estinghouse 


Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has just bought himself 
4,000,000 pounds of copper. He 
isn’t going to need it just now but 
wants to have it around a little 
later when the Westinghouse plants 
work harder in making things to 
sell. 

There isn’t the slightest doubt 
in Mr. Merrick’s mind that this 
copper as well as a huge quantity 
of other raw material the company 
has purchased will be fabricated 
into merchandise before long and 
sold at a profit. 

He isn’t a plunger either and is 
not investing the large amount of 
money out of sentimentalism, flag 
waving or as a gesture of good- 
will. It is a matter of hard-headed 
business with him because he has 
faith in the future and believes in 
the power of his advertising to do 
what it is intended to do. 

“The world isn’t finished,” he 
explains, “and as electricity plays 
such a large part in our lives to- 
day we are hopeful that even these 
large reserves of copper will 
shortly need replenishment... . 
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Our refrigerator business has been 
such that we have decided to add 
to our facilities in that department 
immediately.” 

Mr. Merrick is by no means 
alone in his idea that “at no time 
in the country’s history have con- 
ditions been so favorable for the 
purchase of materials and rehabi- 
litation of plants for companies 
who can afford to take advantage 
of the present low price levels.” 

it all depends upon whether an 
advertiser expects to have the net 
m ofits from his efforts in his 

‘ket by day after tomorrow or 
; hether he is content to let the 
merchandising process take its nat- 
ural course. There always has to 
be a certain amount of investment 
in the future and a time of de- 
pression is not necessarily funda- 
mentally different in this respect 
from a time of prosperity. 


A New York ad- 

vertiser mailed a 

to Elyria batch of 10,000 
processed letters. He sent them 
at the third-class bulk rate because 
it costs only 1 cent while first-class 
costs 3 cents—quite an item when 
you multiply it by 10,000. 

From New York to Elyria, Ohio, 
as the mails go—first-class mails, 
that is—is a matter of about 
twelve hours. But it took five full 
days for one of these letters to 
reach a prospect in Elyria. He 
attached a 3-cent stamp to his 
reply, however, mailed it on the 
night of October 10 and it was 
delivered in New York before 
noon next day. 

Other advertisers, whom _in- 
creased postage rates have forced 
to see the unquestioned benefits of 
third-class mailings, report simi- 
lar experiences to us. There has 
heen so much of it that some say 
they are wondering if the Post 
Office Department is not more or 
less deliberately blocking the prog- 
ress of third-class mail in order to 
cause advertisers to buy more 3- 
cent stamps. 

This is rather a shocking thought 
and we are not prepared to believe 
that it represents the real condi- 
tion. But it is apparent that the 
Department is not exactly break- 
ing its back to make deliveries 
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of this third-class mail promptly. 

The Department is by no means 
doing charity work when it trans- 
ports a letter for 1 cent. Third- 
class mail in bulk has to be sorted 
by the sender and postage is in the 
form of pre-canceled stamps or 
paid by cash—which saves handling 
costs. Thus there ought to be a 
greater percentage of profit, pro 
rata, in the l-cent stamp under the 
circumstances than in the 3-cent. 

Advertisers, then, are paying a 
good round price for the third- 
class mailing. And if they are 
not getting the service for which 
they are paying they certainly have 
a right to do a lot of plain and 
fancy hollering. 

The mere fact that the Post 
Office Department’s agitation for 
3-cent postage educated advertisers 
into the unquestioned utility of 
third-class mailings is no reason 
why it should give third-class mail 
step-child treatment. We don't 


say that it is, but it shouldn't. 


Another Charles F. Wil- 
liams, president 


Fighter of the Western 


and Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, doesn’t sub- 
scribe at all to the vicious thought 
that there is nothing the plain 
ordinary American citizen can do 
about the staggering cost the 
country has to pay for the luxury 
of being governed. He has only 
one vote and one voice but he sees 
no reason why this should deter 
him from attempting construc- 
tively to influence other votes and 
other voices. 

J. Doyle, an official of the 
company, informs Printers’ INK 
that Mr. Williams has distributed 
more than 3,000,000 copies of a 
pamphlet in which by word and 
cartoon he exposes the tax eating 
peril and most vigorously declaims 
that “it is time to call a halt.” And 
he is going to broadcast more 
pamphlets—many of them. 

Most business men know well 
enough these facts: 

1—One adult out of every ten 
in the United States is on the 
public pay-roll. 

2—One day’s earnings out of 
every five go to pay the cost of 
government. 
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3—One dollar out of every three 
of profit made by a group or firm 
goes to pay taxes. 

They know that all this un- 
thinkable extravagance cripples all 
industry, goes far to nullify the 
rebuilding work now being so 
courageously attempted by the ad- 
vertiser and injects more fear and 
uncertainty at this time when there 
is quite enough to worry about 
anyway. 

But, either through an inferior- 
ity complex or a lack of imagina- 
tion, they seem disposed to let pub- 
lications and associations do their 
fighting in behalf of corrective 
measures without which it is futile 
to hope for sound business condi- 
tions and steady employment. They 
clap their hands and bestow pats 
on the back (in all modesty Print- 
ERS’ INK admits having received a 
few itself) when some telling blow 
against this iniquitous situation has 
been struck editorially or in news 
columns. 

The country is to be felicitated 
upon the intelligent and forceful 
fight publications of all kinds are 
making to club hungry job seekers 
away from the public trough and 
to compel other beneficiaries of the 
bureaucratic system to go to work 
at something where, for a change, 
they can produce instead of con- 
sume. This combined chorus is 
going to bring results some day. 
If it doesn’t the country is going 
to be in a sad way. 

But these publications have no 
patent on the fighting process. 
Business organizations that want 
to take a hand will find that they 
are encountering no monopoly. 
Mr. Williams and his millions of 
circulars will surely have a power- 
ful effect for the good. 

If business really shows its teeth 
in this time of crisis it is going to 
get somewhere. For business has 
to produce the money that pays the 
country’s bills. 





In Covington. 

No Questions Ky., nearly all 
Asked of the tourist 
trade drives to W. L. Brown’s 
Pigely Wiggly store, despite its 
location on the side of town op- 
posite to that through which the 








main highway runs. To do this, 
these buyers must pass practically 
every other grocery store located in 
town. 

Mr. Brown, who incidentally is 
vice-president of the Piggly 
Wiggly Operators’ Association, 
makes it a point to ask them why. 
Their invariable answer, he writes, 
is this: 

“Because we trade in the Piggly 
Wiggly at home, we know that we 
are certain to get nationally known 
brands of high quality merchan- 
dise at reasonable prices, without 
having to answer a questionnaire 
and then being sold something 
‘just as good.’” 

This evidence that consumers 
are willing to expend time and 
gasoline to avoid the substitution 
argument is heartening indeed for 
the case of the advertised brand. 
Possibly its most powerful moral 
is one for the retailer’s eye. But 
the manufacturer may well reflect 
that this consumer aversion to 
“questionnaire” selling is not the 
child of inertia or of merchandis- 
ing schemes and bounties. 

The establishment of standards 
of quality in the consumer mind 
through consistent and forcible ad- 
vertising is the sire of this “ques- 
tionnaire” aversion. 





It remains for 
S sang P. A. O’Connell, 


president of E. T. 
Slattery Company, Boston, to bring 
forward the thought that a revival 
of good old-fashioned honesty and 
squareness would be one of the 
best methods of speeding business 
recovery. 

Mr. O’Connell expresses this 
sound sentiment in a letter to 
Printers’ INK delivering himself 
of a broadside against the abuses 
of free deals and advertising al- 
lowances. 

“If we are to build consumer 
confidence and restore business,” 
he writes, “it must be through fair 
dealing—a square deal for the 
manufacturer, for the retailer and 
a square deal for the consuming 
public.” 

His prescription is as old as the 
well-known hills but every bit as 
solid. 


Oct. 20, 1932 
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This Circulation Parallels 
Sales Opportunities 


It gives increasing coverage as incomes grow, and 
almost complete coverage of high income groups. 


There is no section or group to 509,379 daily during Sep- 
in Philadelphia and Suburbs tember, 1932. 


which The Bulletin does not More than two and one- 
reach in a substantial way. half times the circulation of 
_ Its great circulation gives any other evening newspaper; 
increasing coverage as in- more than all morning news- 
comes grow, and almost com- papers combined. 
plete coverage of the high And for this one-newspaper 
income homes.* coverage of a great market 
The Bulletin has grown advertisers pay one of the 


from 6,317 circulation in 1895, lowest costs in America. 


*REACHING HIGHER INCOME GROUPS 


Incomes. .$5,000 to $9,999 Incomes. .$10,000 and over 
No. of Families.... 92;216 No. of Families.... 19,978 
Bulletin Readers... 69,907 Bulletin Readers... 16,545 
“Sl Figures from Philadelphia Newspaper 
Reader Survey, compiled by American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. 
Write for facts showing how the 
families in Philadelphia and Sub- 
urban Area are divided as to income 
groups, and which newspapers they 
read, as revealed by this Survey. 


Tue Evenin6e BULLETIN 


ROBERT McLEAN, President 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Jr., Vice President and Treasurcr 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 247 Fark Ave. Chicago333 N. Mich. Ave. Derroit 321 Lafayette Bivd.San Francisco 5 Third St. 
© 1932, Bulletin Co. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 
1932 1931 
Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman ... 12,797 25,447 
California Citrograph.. 12,011 19,240 
Capper’s Farmer. ..... 10,888 12,123 
Successful Farming ... 9,050 11,514 
Country Home ....... 8,309 10,310 


Progressive Farmer & 
Southern Ruralist 

Georgia-Ala. Edition 6,763 *14,313 
Carolinas-Virginia 

ee 6,645 *14,154 
Texas Edition .... 6,338 *12,548 
Miss. Valley Edition 5,538 *13,959 
Ky.-Tenn. Edition. 5,083 *13,665 


Florida Grower ....... 6,650 12,815 
Southern Agriculturist. 4,818 10,255 
Western Farm Life .. 4,146 *10,861 
Farm Journal ........ 4,097 7,637 
Breeder’s Gazette ..... 3,330 8,791 
The Poultry Item .... 2,900 3,117 
National Live Stock 

Producer ............2,802 4,328 
Poultry Tribune ...... 2,700 4,677 
W yoming Stockman- 

DE éaten scour aes 2,587 4,508 


Rhode Island Red Jour. ¢2,398 2,907 
New England Dairyman 2,156 3,156 
Amer. Poultry Journal 1,721 3,548 
Northwest Poultry Jour. 1,683 3,576 


Better Fruit ......... 1,538 3,062 
Everybody’s Poultry Jour. 1,512 2,621 
The Bureau Farmer .. 1,510 2,555 
Farmers’ Home Journal 11,045 2,381 


*Two Issues. 
tAug. and Sept. issues combined. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 
1932 1931 
Lines Lines 
Farm & Ranch ....... 9,428 114,631 
Okla. Farmer-Stockman 8,738 15,990 
Arizona Producer .... 7,165 5,573 


Missouri Ruralist ..... 7,090 13,030 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide 5,726 *12,573 
Missouri Farmer ..... 5,564 4,342 
Hoard’s Dairyman .... 5,063 15,620 
Montana Farmer ..... 4,932 9,044 
Southern Planter ..... 3,993 8,205 
Utah Farmer ........ 3,645 11,041 
Southern Cultivator 3,310 3,000 
Arkansas Farmer ..... 2,954 5,084 


tFour Issues. 
*Three Issues, 
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BI-WEEEKLIES (2 Issues) 
1932 1931 
Lines Lines 
Prairie Farmer 


Illinois Edition ... 10,630 17,337 
Indiana Edition .. 6,941 12,723 
Nebraska Farmer ..... 9,682 $24,137 


Wallaces’ Farmer & 
Iowa Homestead .... 9,553 419,571 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 
a ee 8,693 $18,392 
The Farmer & Farm, 
Stock & Home ..... 
Minnesota Edition. 8,579 $16,295 
Dakotas- Montana 


Bn collin a0 6,709 $14,704 
Dakota Farmer ...... 8,422 16,203 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 

a DE 0 « wees 6404 8,262 $14,101 


Pennsylvania Farmer . 7,194 [$17,403 
American Agriculturist 6,323 414,065 
Local Zone Advtg.. 5,917 $5,276 


Ohio Farmer ......... 5,517 $14,701 
New England Homestead 5,445 $15,022 
Michigan Farmer ..... 5,225 $15,916 


tFour Issues. 


WEEELIES (4 Issues) 
1932 1931 


Lines Lines 
Pacific Rural Press .. 15,884 21,588 
California Cultivator .. 14,693 21,523 
Washington Farmer ..*11,578 14,433 
Oregon Farmer ....... *10,532 13,906 
Idaho Farmer ........ *9,689 13,823 
Rural New Yorker ... 6,805 17,251 
Dairymen’s League News *1,525 5,466 


*Five Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS (4 Issues) 


1932 1931 
Lines Lines 
Kansas City Weekly 
ND 0900 st- vemedens *18,559 


Ark.-Okla. Edition 14,457 
Kansas Edition .. 14,449 
Missouri Edition .. 14,401 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 

Farm News 
Friday Edition ... *3,278 3,416 
Tuesday Edition .. 1,479 *3,390 

*Five Issues. 

(Figures Compiled by Advertising 

Record Company) 


Death of Pat H. Gambrell 

Pat H. Gambrell, of the Macon, Ga., 
Telegraph, died recently at Chicago. He 
was formerly engaged in advertising 
work with the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, Atlanta Constitution and 
Dallas News. 
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ss Milk Prices Stabilized 

276 + 

01 Dairy Farm Incomes Increased 

)22 

16 On Sept. 13th, the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Assn. 
announced that wholesale prices of milk would be stabilized 
at $2.36 per 100 lbs. Special concessions to stores, fountains 
and restaurants were abolished. 

z As a result of this policy, the net returns to League 

as farmers have been substantially increased without imposing 

23 any burden on consumers. 

33 In President Sexauer’s words, “Better returns for milk will 

06 bring farmers back into the market for products of city 

23 workmen and add to the upward trend of business gen« ~ 

51 erally.” 

” You can reach all Dairymen’s League farmers and thou- 
sands of their unorganized neighbors, nearly 60,000 in all, 
through the columns of the Dairymen’s League News. You 
can cover intensively the territory from which New York 

‘ City derives its milk supply, the territory where dairy farm 
families have more than average buying power. 

9 Ask our Business Manager for facts and figures 

DAIBAMEN'S 
NEW yous—6 West 42nd St. CHICAGO—10 8. LaSalle St. 
L. Bus. Mor. . A. Meyer 
Phone PEnnsyivania 6- $760 Phone Franklin 1429 
x “The Dairy Pome of the 
New York City Milk Shed’’ 











The Little 






Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OMPANIES that have electric 

signs on top of their build- 

ings or in other points of vantage 

may find an idea in the way The 

Trust Company of New Jersey has 

treated its “address in the sky” in 
the accompanying advertisement. 


THE 
TRUST COM 


OF NEW JERSEY 





ae + 
Memes af Nerntre Se teeny Chmreng Mame domes 





Against the dark background of 
a night photograph, the electric sign 
stands out prominently as a signa- 
ture. The use of the phrase “ad- 
dress in the sky” makes a happy 
headline tie-up with the sign, while 
the use of a panel of white space 
for the type centers attention espe- 
cially well on the message of the 
advertisement. 

All-over photographs with a 
panel insertion of type are charac- 
teristic of all of the current adver- 
tising of this bank. 

* * * 

About the life of such a man as 
Claude Hopkins are bound to grow 
up a number of interesting stories. 
Stanton M. Meyer, Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Ltd., Chicago, has 
written the Schoolmaster an inter- 





esting addition to his Hopkinsana. 

He writes as follows: 

“Mark O’Dea’s splendid sketch 
of the late Claude Hopkins will un- 
doubtedly unleash a flood of 
anecdotes: May I contribute the 
following : 

“In advertising’s informal ado- 
lescence some twenty-odd years 
ago, Mark Adler, advertising man- 
ager of the Rochester clothing 
house of L. Adler, whose account 
Lord & Thomas was handling at 
the time, came to Chicago to con- 
fer with Mr. Hopkins about the 
following spring’s campaign. 

“To Mr. Adler the campaign 
called for a series of illustrated ad- 
vertisements. At his suggestion, 
William C. Both, the well-known 
illustrator, was present at the meet- 
ing to submit preliminary sketches. 
Very politely, but very firmly, Mr. 
Hopkins told his client that to his 
way of thinking emphasis should 
rest entirely on headline and copy, 
that art was a factor both wasteful 
and unnecessary. 

“A three-hour conference ended 
in a deadlock and recessed for 
lunch at a Wabash avenue restau- 
rant. Business conversation drifted 
into small-talk; the three men fin- 
ished their main course and sat 
back in their chairs. 

“ ‘Dessert?’ inquired the waitress. 
‘The lemon cream pie is very good.’ 

“Mr. Adler shook his head. ‘I’ve 
had enough . . . well, let’s have a 
look at it anyway.’ 

“The pie appeared, fluffy, feath- 
ery and golden on a blue plate. Mr. 
Adler sighed. ‘All right. Can't 
resist its looks.’ 

“Mr. Both shot a quick glance at 
the champion of art-less copy. But 
a Pie beat him to the draw. 

yield my point, gentl P 
he said, ‘and now, Mr. Both, datee 
think we should use charcoal or 
oil ?’” 

* * * 

“I drink it myself” was the ar- 
resting headline on a recent Chase 
& Sanborn coffee advertisement in 
a grocers’ business paper. The 
illustration showed a grocer hold- 
ing two cans of the company’s 
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1CE-AIR COMPANY 








No hot air 


Will air conditioning be the 
super-industry of the new 
prosperity? Big things 
brewing here—including 
new advertising campaigns. 
Painters’ INK advertisers 
will have an inside track 
because the chief executives 
of the leading companies 
in this new field are on our 
subscription lists. That’s no 


hot air. 
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When the advertising of air con- 
ditioning hits its stride, advertising 

agents and publishers will want to 
be thoroughly acquainted with this 
new and intricate business. 
A series of two articles just pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink Monthly 
provides a sound background of 
information. The articles are 
entitled: “Air Conditioning—Ad- 
vertising’s Next Big Job.” They 
appeared in the September and 
October issues. 
A list of manufacturers active in 
this field follows: 

American Air Filter Co., Inc. 

American Blower Corp. 

American Furnace Co. 

Air-Control Systems, I 

Betz Unit Air Soar Ce, Ine. _ 


oat Heater & ~ anne 
Campbell a toe Win Gu. 


Chicago Pump Ce Co 

i 

Chil Aire 

Ceeeeet Prod ir Cor ation 


Economy Baler Company 
Edwards Manufacturing Co. 
Fox Furnace Company 
Frigidaire 
General "Electric Gummy 
Gilbert Company, A. C. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Holland Furnace Company 
Home Furnace Company 
lig wy Ventilating "Co. 

. s. bg any 


Fes Patalagts P 


Lennox Furnace ‘Co. 
Lewis “ Conditioners, Inc. 
d Radiator & Mfg. Co. 
Marlo - & ‘Corporat J. H. 
— lectric ration 
or Wheel 


Montler L. J. Furnace Co. 


National Korectai re Sales Co. 
she on ay +. Company 
‘Cramer Co 


Premier Warm Air Heater Co. 





Company 

U. S. Blower and Heater Corp. 

Universal Cooler Corp. 

Vilter Manufacturing Company 

weospe Steel Products Co. 
estinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Wil Heater Company 

X L Refrigeration Co., Inc. 

York Ice Machinery Corp. 
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AGENCY WANTS 
Business Getters 


or Merger 


This N. Y. agency is excep- 
tionally strong on . , sound 
plans and service; cient in 
management and is apenas 
at a profit on a current business 
equivalent to $250,000 annual 
billing. Equipment and or- 
ganization, with minor addi- 
tions, sufficient for double to 
quadruple present volume. 


A man who can produce im- 
mediate business to partly 
carry himself, will find here 
an excellent opportunity. 


We are willing to discuss a 
merger with another agency of 
similar size which is stronger 
than we are in selling, and 
may perhaps be handicapped 
by lack of some of the fea- 
tures of service which we can 
supply. 


Write in confidence 
“"Z," Box 217, Printers’ Ink 














xk*-—-x*-*-x*-f8 
A FIVE STAR SERVICE 


For Printers 
Handling Theatre Programs 


Income from Theatre Programs can 
be substantially increased by this new 
service. 

United Theatre Advertisers, the 
foremost newspaper advertising service 
for theatres, ~ adapted its success- 
ful experience to a service especially 
jesigned for Theatre Programs and 
sold exclusively to printers. 

An advertising campaign for every 
picture released by national producing 
and distributing companies. 

From one central source, ten days 
prior to national release date, you are 
furnished with five attention-getting ads 
—sized to accommodate popular-size 
program dimensions—also one-column 
and thumb-nail star cut and a two- 
column scene cut. Compelling descrip- 
tive copy. No composition necessary. 

Insure and increase your business 
with 100% service for all picture 
programs. 

Service is delivered in mat or 
stereo form. 

Write at once for details. 


UNITED 
THEATRE ADVERTISERS, Inc. 
580 Eighth Avenue New York City 
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product and the copy recommended 
that the grocer try the product 
himself. 

“Then you can’t help but give it 
the strongest of all recommenda- 
tions to your customers—I drink 
it myself’” added the company. 

Jim Knox, the gelatine man, 
varies the idea by telling the re- 
tail grocer to ask his wife to make 
a new dessert for him. This is done 
in trade-paper advertising and in 
the copy signed by Jim Knox, the 
recipe is given. 

The closing paragraph of the 
advertisement is this: 

“May we ask a favor? Ask your 
wife to make this delicious Rice 
Bavarian Cream with Knox Gela- 
tine. You're going to find it mighty 
good but, note the profit possibili- 
ties of this. Run over the list of 
groceries called for by the recipe. 
Can’t you see that when you sell 
Knox you don’t make only a single 
sale as you do in the case of a 
ready-prepared jelly powder? No 
sir, you make a group sale—and 
you collect a group profit.” 

The Schoolmaster on several oc- 
casions has commented on the fact 
that advertisers frequently over- 
look the fact that Packard’s slogan, 
“Ask the man who owns one,’ 
applies very effectively when you 
are seeking dealer support for your 
product. He feels that in a re- 
tailers’ business paper any manu- 
facturer has an excellent oppor- 
tunity not only to tell retailers how 
good the product is but to urge 
them to find out for themselves. 

* * . 


The Kroger grocery chain, like 
other chain organizations, maintains 
a display department whose job 
is to get a worth-while return out 
of the thousands of windows in 
this syndicate’s stores. Another 
function of this department is to 
co-operate with the engineering 
department in developing store in- 
terior layouts. 

This latter is fascinating work. 
The department has had made a 
complete set of miniature counters, 
tables and cases. These are set up 
in a space that is ruled off to rep- 
resent, on scale, the store that is 
being studied. Tiny figures are also 
available. The miniature fixtures 
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are then placed in various positions 
and the little people are routed 
through the store. 

A study is made of the way the 
figures use the aisles; how far 
they must reach for various 
articles; how they would naturally 
walk through the store. The fix- 
tures are changed from one posi- 
tion to another until the experts 
are convinced that a really scien- 
tific store layout has been achieved. 

One basic policy is followed— 
never place a counter, a case, a 
table or other fixture in any spot 
unless there is a definite reason for 
putting it there. 

There is a striking resemblance 
between the problems and objec- 
tives of store layout and advertis- 
ing layout. The big difference, 
however, is that one is concerned 
primarily with hands and feet 
while the other concentrates on the 
eye. 

* . * 

Probably very few members of 
the Class have ever heard of The 
Rawhide Products Company of 
Kenilworth, N. J. Neither had the 
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Schoolmaster until he received, the 
other day, an inexpensive folder 
which was announced as “An In- 
tercepted Letter about Rawhide 
Furniture.” 

This letter is long, very long. 
The Schoolmaster opened it intend- 
ing merely to glance at it. But he 
ended by reading every word, and 
enjoying it. 

It is signed by “Sam, the Furni- 
ture Peddler,” who is supposedly 
writing to his boss. He writes in a 
slangy, ungrammatical but very 
friendly manner and tells about his 
experience in calling on the Raw- 
hide company. He tells about the 
difficulty he had in finding the 
town and the company. Then he 
describes his visit and how favor- 
ably impressed he was by the dis- 
play of furniture and the low 
prices. 

These two paragraphs will give 
an idea of the sort of talk that 
Sam gives his boss. 


Well, boy I got two big surprises. In 
the first place, no salesman dived at my 
neck to kiss me, like they do in all the 
regular High Pressure Furniture Marts. 
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SELL BY SMELL| « 


and ELEVEN other 
Senses and SELL to 
18 Out of 20 Prospects 


HOW DO YOU BUY: Would you buya 
pound of coffee, if it smells like onions? 
Or if your color sense tells you it is white 
and green and moldy? 


Even ify our grocer guarantees such coffee, 
and gives you the “best sales talk" ever 
given on earth, would you buy it? 
SALES TALKS FAIL, because everyone 
buys by his senses. The buyer buys in spite 
of the sales talks which annoy him. It IS 
the SENSES which sell! 

STUP SALES TALKS and SELL: Scien- 
tists prove that use of one sense increases 
the appeal 1050%. And there are more than 
five special senses! There are twelve! 

All TWELVE senses CAN be used in sell- 
ing; anything and everything! Then there 
are NU objections, because neither man 
nor beast objects to the evidence and 
appeal of his own senses, and sales close 


quickly. 
SEND for 
100,000,000 PROOFS 
OF SUCCESS OF 
SELLING BY THE SENSES 
Send 25 Cents to: P—Works of Landone 
Newton, New Jersey 





Account Executive 
or 
Contact and Copy Man 


who can be self-supporting on a reason- 
ably liberal commission basis is desired 
by a New York advertising agency that 
has a background of years of successful 
experience and enjoys a good record with 
its clients, publishers and supply houses. 
State recent advertising agency connec- 
tions and accounts you have served dur- 


ing 1930-1931 and 1932. Our staff knows 
of this advertisement. 


Address ‘‘X,’’ Box 216, Printers’ Ink 
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But the first look around made me 
catch a aT, breath—Boy that guy has 


kee 3 alone is about 
100 ft. long by 30 ft. deep. The four 
big show windows give lots of light, and 
the whole place is Pong white. And 
there isn’t a fancy fixture in the place. 
Nothing but white walls and FURNI- 
TURE. The big shot explained his idea 
that GOOD FURNITURE is the hand- 
somest decoration you can buy for a 
home. And if the kind you sell needs 
expensive trickery to show up good, h« 
says you better change either your furni 
ture or your business. 


Here is another paragraph which 
tells about the owner of the busi- 
ness : 


By this time the BIG BOSS himself 
joined us. A cheerful, young fellow who 
moves furniture, paints walls, drives the 
truck or repairs a radio himself when 
necessary. He boasts that he never asked 
an employee A. do anything he himself 
wouldn’t or couldn’t do. He weighs 195 
lbs. but being six feet tall it doesn’t 
show. He has a mustache, but doesn’t 
drink, smoke or even chew gum. The 
sweet young lady customers have a habit 
of AS to get him to talk of RO- 
MANCE, but he laughs his way out 
= changes the subject to FURNI- 

URE—and they still stay friends! 


This folder will never find a 
place in a prize-winning direct- 
mail exhibit but the Schoolmaster 
is willing to wager that it is effec- 
tive. Evidently, the Rawhide com- 
pany doesn’t go in for frills, and 
that is exactly the impression that 
this piece gives to prospects. 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 


ACCT. EXECUTIVE: Past 3 yrs. prominent 
Adv’g Agcy. Own Agency, 4 yrs. 6 yrs. Pub. 
Rep. 10 yrs. Country Newspapers, all depts. 
Age 38, = splendid type. a 
0. 








leading mag's. 
SALES MGR.: 10 yrs. three leading Hsld. 
Appl. Mfrs., charge sales, mdsg., sales promo- 


tion, jobbers, dirs., consumer. Recruited, 
trained nat’l. comm. sales forces. Unusual . 
sonality, age 38, strong personal salesman. 


DIST. or estes MGR.: 10 yrs. large Store 
Fixt. & Eqpt. Mfr. 25 salesmen, U. 8. Also 6 
yrs. Business Publication, Asst. ‘Mer. Energetic 
exec. & sales type, age 37, ht. 6’. No. 3 
NEGOTIATIONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WITHOUT COST 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 
209 South State St. — Chicago 





‘GIBBONS knows CANADA’ 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents.. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ““Printers’ Inx” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


AIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 
M ee, -< Classified ads written— 
All Magazi N 





171A Madison Ave., New York, Est. 1923 


sa, ft Tae ey an 


185 4 -3-4 corner 34th jo 
— oe ~ includes clean- 


light ‘and telephone. J. S. 
hae Tath loor, 185 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. Telephone: AShland 4-6500. 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


POSITIONS WANTED 





THE MAN TO FIT THE JOB 


no medium cr, the parrowe than 
Parnters’ Inx, if the man you seek 
meet posete 9 aise, merchandising or 
vertising background. 

An advertisement in Printers’ Inx, 
describing your man, should uncover 
many excellent prospects from among 
whom one is very likely to stand out as 
the best fitted for the job. 


HELP WANTED 


Excellent opportunity for an experienced 
a ae salesman; commission basis on 
usiness yearbook; ae credit 








rating company; permanent salary connec- 
tion if services satisfactory. Box § 582, P. L. 


Sales and Advertising 
Executive 


Excellent opportunity is offered to 
a high-type sales and advertising 
executive with copy writing ability. 
Give age, education, experience, 
salary requirements and submit re- 
cent photograph. Address: 

Personnel Manager 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company 
Akron, Ohio 





OUNG MAN, 10 years’ advertising 
experience desires connection wi 
small yet progressive agency in which 
he may some day become part owner. 

Salary secondary. Box 584, P. I. 


Advertising Writer and Beauty Editor 
Wide experience — makes layout, does 
art work. Highest references. Box 
586, Printers’ Ink. 


copy WRITER, young woman with 7 
years’ retail advertising experience and 
plenty of ideas and creative ability seeks 
—— t advancement. Salary 
; college graduate; single. Box 
Printers” Ink. 


pa ASSIST ANT—SECRE- 
TARY—STENOGRAPHER— Young wo- 
man with exceptional experience in poster 
advertising, promotional and contact work 
desires position. Moderate salary. Box 
585, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Figure, Still-Life, Poster and 
General Commercial Art. Experienced 
and capable of doing high-class nate for 
oo, Printers and Lithographers. 
ants ition, will consider out = town, 
pone od salary. Box 587, P. I. 


bee young ——s years’ expe- 

Art, key ts. Lettering, ¥ tm 
you 0 

Engraving, Printing Pretnction 
hes connection in Advertising De- 


partment of Large Manufacturing Con- 
cern or Department Store. Box 588, P. I. 


CREATIVE ARTIST—Six y expe- 
rience in producing outs’ layouts 
Ve Nail do “high ad facsurere 
ersatile—can e es 
design and cartoon. terested in secur- 
position in = h-—— agency. 
Seas? secondary to opportunity. Married 
University graduate. Box 583, P. I. 


























MISCELLANEOUS 





opportunity of showing samples of t 
work to copy chief or cummadnatever. 


PEN AND INE DRAWINGS, $3.00 
UP; WASH, $5.00; MERCHANDISE, | Believes he can convincingly demonstrate 


SINGLE HUMAN 


u FIGURES, ETC., | d interview : 
per letter. New bility and sound a he 


LETTERING, 10 cents 
Yorker. Box 590, Printers’ Ink. 
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TWO THINGS 


THAT EVERY MANUFACTURER WANTS 





More Business Today 
More Business Tomorrow 





GOOD 
PRINTING helps both ways. It 


is a dependable aid 
in acquiring more business today. 
In addition, it helps to build up in 
the public mind a degree of con- 
fidence in your company and your 
product that will mean more busi- 
ness tomorrow. 


If you would be interested in a 
good printer’s ideas about good 
printing, we are at your disposal at 
any time. Tel. MEdallion 3-3500. 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FOOD MANUFACTURERS WHO 
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